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For the Monthly Magazine. 
On AMERICAN PALACES. 
1 Was walking lately witha friend 


in the metropolis of these States, 
when he took occasion to observe, 
“What true republicans are you 
Americans, and how must a stran- 
ger be astonished at the differences 
vetween this country and those on 
the other side of the Ailanticr” 
“What,” said J, * suggests your 
remark at present?’ 
 Seé there ({ a MI 
nowse Op} posite). Only refieét upon 
the history of that habit ation. W ho 
were its tenants a year agor’ 
* It belonged to the asa of 
the United States.” 
** True, it was then the palace of 
vour king, your consul, your doge, 
uur sta itholder, youi president, or 
Wat you please to call him, and 
now it is metamorphosed into a /a- 
rz? strange transition, from which 
an Mri ean might draw extensive 
inferences as to your political state.” 
“Why, what,” said I, “ could 
he infe cy’ 2 
** Elsewhere the mansion of the 
supreme magistrate is generally a 
pobiic buildin: g. From its extent 
nd grandeur it is unfit for any pri- 
vate citizen, or any local purpose; 
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and it would appear a kind of pro- 
fanation to turn it into an inn or 
hotel.” 

“ And yet,” said I, * there are 
instances of a much grosser profas 
nation in your own country.” 

“¢ Ay, in times of war and revo- 
lution. m. Paul’s cathedral was 
turned once into an horse-stable. 
‘The chapel of St. James’s convent, 
in Paris, has becn made a meeting 
plac e fora p< oli tic al society, and the 
Senate-house of the French republic 
was once a play-house, res orted to 
by the king and his courtiers. The 
French of a former age turned the 
church of Se. Soph lay at Constan- 
tinople, into a brothel; and the 
k rench of this age mac be the palace 
of an Egyptian bey, at Cairo, a hall 
for Parisian chemists and astrono- 
iners to meet in: but these were 
times of war and revolution. I do 
not remember any recent instance 
of a palace being metamorphosed, in 
peaceful and ord rly times, into a ta- 
vern. Itis remarkable that this has 
been the case in both your princi; val 
cities. In New-York a de light ful 

spot was selected, anda vast build- 
ing was erected, to scitamnptete tee 


first magistrate of the State. ‘The ° 


last time I went thither I took up 
my lodging in this same palace, and 
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242 Comparifon of Blank Verfe and Rhym 


shared its roof with a score or two 
of way-farers; a motly set, from all 
guarters of the world, and of all 
hues, from the spruce clerk in a 
public office to the swaggering ad- 
venturer from Cork. Sie transit 
gloria, cried I, as Lentered itsdoors.”’ 

‘¢ If you mean to infer any thing 
from this circumstance,” said J, 
‘6as to the meanness of our national 
< haracter, give me leave to sav, that 
Vou are In ihe wrong. Wt hat would 
you have? How ridiculously lavish 

should we be, if the pubi ic money, 
Instead of mending roads, building 
bridges, digging wells, &c. should 
be wasted upon fluted colunins, 
stuccoed walls, and carved mantle- 
trees, toaccommodate whom? One 
whem his personal repute and merit 
only have raised, and who needs no 
ee from such meretricious 
ornament They who inheri 
power, al may p rob: ibly be dolts 
or changelings, need these artificial 
decorations to preserve them trom 
contempt.” 

“ Why, what the plague,” said 
my friend; *“ whom are you talking 
of? Sureiy not your own country- 
men. Have they not built magni- 
ficent houses for the very purpose 
of doing this absurd honour to their 
governors? In New-York, in Pahi- 
jadelphia, and in Washington, over- 
grown fabrics have arisen, from this 
very ostentatious spirit which you 
condemn. If the origin of these 
edifices be ridiculous, their subse- 
quent history is still more so, One 
of them, after being a while inha- 
bited by the governer, is emptied by 
a new revolution in politics, and 
becomes, in the true spirit of a traf- 
ficing people, a tavern at one time, 
and a custom-house at another. 

** Another building of this kind 
has remained for some time unin- 
habited, a dreary, lonely, and for- 
Jorn monument of absurd taste and 
capricious prodigality; and lately, 
to complete the farce, it has been 
publicly seld, to the highest bidder, 
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for a fourth part of its cost! What 
but mere chance hindered it from 
being bought by some opulent pro- 
curess, or some manuf; acturer of 
soft soap and farthing candles? Jn 
all this the eye of a stranger sees no- 
thing but preposterous waste and 
lucongruity.” 
66 Nay, nay,” said J, for I wish. 
ed to chan; ge the conversation, “a 
little consideration will cure you of 
your contempt; and what you re- 
g' ard as symptoms of an ostentatious 
and sordid sp rit are only the natural 
fruits of that equality, that prone- 
ness to rectify our own errors, and 
to profit by experience, which emi- 
nently distinguish such govern. 
ments as ours. If you question ir, 
I appeal to this lady who ts cuming 
forward, and to whem, by the way, 
you should have paid your compli- 
ments a week ago.” 

I shali not trouble you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, with the result of this appeal, 
but shall submit the notions of my 
friend, without further comment, 
to the consideration of your readers. 


L. M. 


I 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


Comparison of BLANK VERSE 
and RHYME. 


HERE are few persons of & 
literary life and conversation 
of whom the inquiry has not been 
made, Do you prefer rhyme to 
blank ‘verse in English poetry: 
The true answer, the : species of ver- 
sification to which our preference 1s 
due, may be easily decided. 

Wherein do rhyme and blank 
verse differ ? Only i in the circum- 
stance of the last syllable of each 
line resembling, in sound, that 
which is next to it. 

As to numbers, there is but one 
kind of verse, the ten syliabled, jam- 
bic, heroic verse, which usage al- 
lows to be d/ank. Rhyme may con- 
sist of any number of sy lables in 

















any kind of succession. Of kinds 
of rhyming verse there are examples 
to be found, perhaps, of a score 
In this number the iambic, or he- 
roic, or decasyllabic is included, 
and is only ove out of twenty. Now, 
that surely deserves the preference 
which is susceptible of twenty va- 
riations, wien that with which itis 
compared is susceptible of none at 
all. No one will be permitted to 
write blank verse of eight, or six, 
or jour syllables, or to adopt the 
anapestic or trochaic measure with- 
out rhyming ends. 

But let us consider separately the 
heroic measure, and compare the 
unchyming iambics of Miiton with 
the rhyming one of Dryden. Which 
of these ought to give us most plea- 
sure? 

There is but one circumstance in 
which they absolutely differ: the 
similarity of endings in the rhyme, 
and the diss imilarity in the other. 
in number of syllables or feet, in 
the distribution of cadences and 
pauses, they are alike. Even in the 
continuation of the sense or sen- 
tence beyond the couplet, they do 
not differ. Rhyme admits of ‘it as 
well as blank verse. A fastidious 
scruple may make us shun this con- 
ne¢tion between couplets, as harsh 
and ungraceful; and Pope has pretty 
generally done it; but other poets 
have been less scrupulous; and the 
scruple is far from having taken 
the shape of an inviolable rule. Is, 
then, the recurrence of similar 
sounds, at the end of lines, plea- 
surable or not? 

To talk, as Milton did, of the 
Gothic barbarism of rhy: me, to 
quote the examples of Romans and 
Greeks, is quite silly. It is the na- 
ture of man to be delighted with 
harmony and concord. When this 
passion is thwarted and controuled, 
the power that domineers is custom 
or habit. Ideas of what is classical 
and purc grow out of temporary 


and arbitrary circumstances, Ex- 
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ample made the Romans abhor two 
lines that ended alike. Example 
ainong ourselves has made current, 
has levi timated these endings; and, 
in Ea “lish verse, usage and autho- 
rity have set just as valid a seal on 
rhyme as on blank verse. 

[t is worth observing that the 
Romans were, in a stri¢t sense, the 
most rhyming people in the world. 
In consequence of conjugation and 
inflection, of varying the meaning 
of a word by varying its last sylla- 
bles, words that rhyme together are 
perpetually occurring. What we 
cdo by employing distin words, 
they accomplish by the use of dif- 
fereat words, which agree or rhyme 
together in their last syilable. Mark, 
for instance, the occurrence of the 
same sound in the verses of the La- 
tin poets! 

If the Romans could endure their 
eternal repetition of orwm and dus- 
gué, in the same line or sentence, 
and yet were startled at lines or 
sentences that ended with agreeing 
sounds, how evident it is thee their 
taste in this respect was the creature 
of mere fashion. 

Since the usage, however, of the 
best writers fully sanctions the em- 
ployment of rhymes in English 
verse; since all the variety of pauses 
and cade “nces incident to blank verse 
is likewise incident to rhyme; and 
since, suferadded to all these excel- 
lences is the concord of terminating 
sounds in rhyming verse, I am ob- 
liged to conclude in favour of the 
latter. K. 


EE 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


DIFFERENCES between SHADE and 
SHADOW. 


HESE words are seldom con- 
founded in discourse; but it 

is still more seldom that any clear 
conceptions are possessed of their 
precise and respective significations. 
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244 Differences between Shade and Shadow. 


They are both of Saxon origin, 
and from the same root. Time and 
accident have made them two 
branches, which, in their dimension 
and direction, vary from each other. 

Siiadow is the Ke rure Of a body, 
produced by the rays of any lumi- 
nary being ¢ partly intercepted by that 
bo: dy. Th: it suriace of the body 
which is opposite the luminary will, 
of course, arrest a certain aamber 
of its rays. The rest, if not by 
other means directed, will fall upon 
some plane, and produce a figure, 
which shall have more or less cor- 
respondence with the real figure of 
the body, though in no case can 
this correspondence be exact. 

That space upon the plane from 
which the rays are reflected, is said 
to be — or illuminated. That 

pace from which an interposing 
bo dy hinc ies them from being re- 
fieéted, is shaded, or is said to be 
in shade. Sledvw! is an idea flowing 
trom the consideration of the out 
lines of this shaded portion of the 
suriace. 

The space between the intercept- 
ing body and the plan 1¢ is void of 
those rays which are reflected from 
the exterior surface of the body. 
"Cie shade is that part of the spa ice 
Int 0 which no rays are dred: ly ad- 
mitted, and any ‘be dy within that 
Spas eis said LO be shaded. 

‘ihe reverse of shade ts sun-shine, 
moon-shine » Orta per- shine 5 accord- 
Ing as the rays direéted are those of 
sun, Moon Or ta per. 

A man st nding under a shed, 

In an house, is not said to sank in 
the shade. On the outside of a wall, 
wee ever, he may stand in the sliade. 

Under the roof of an arb ‘ur, or 
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ty of shine were requisite to shade, 
As shadow, which is the outline of 
shade, cannot exist but in connec- 


tion with shade, so shade can never 


be severed from shadow. Under a 
single tree, on the outside of a wall, 
or at the skirt of a grove, we see 
the limits of the shade; that is, the 
shadow of the wail, the tree, or the 
grove; but within the wall or the 
srove no shadow; that is,.no figure 
defined by the direét incidence of 
the rays is observable. 

To stand within those boundaries 
that constitute the shadow of a body, 
is to stand ia the shade of that body. 

Umbrage seems to correspond not 
with shadow but with shade. The 
Roman word Umbra is equivalent 
toboth, In that respect, therefore, 
the Roman language is deficient. 

Umbra has three meanings; two 
of which are represented by shade, 
and the third by shadow. Shadow, 
as the figure formed upon a plane, 

by the direct incidence of rays, and 
shade, as the space contained within 
that figure, have already been dis- 
cussed ; ; but shade likewise signifies 
he figure of the dead risen from 
neir ave and flitting about. 
‘* shadow of a shade” isa 
phrase commonly used as an exam- 
ple of a solecism; but in this phrase 
there Is more error, considered in 
one way, and more truth, considers 
ed in another way, than they who 
use it are aware of. In the frst 
sense of the word shade, this plirase 
is equivalent to—the shadow of a 
naine— (nominis umbra)—or * the 
shadow of a rainbow, which are as 
great absurdities as can be concelv- 
ed. 

In the second sense of the word 

shade (as equivalent to spectre of 
ghost), this phrase is perfectly pro- 
per. A spectre } 1S conceived (0 Pos 2 
sess an 1b depend nt substance, how- 
ever great the tenuity of that sub- 
stance may be, so mething suflici- 
ently opaque to be seen, and, conse» 
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quently, such as to intercept the 
rays, and produce ashadow. Hence, 
strange as it may seem, the ** sha- 
dow of a shade” is no contradic- 
tlon. i 
ee Be 
7 . 
For the Menthly Magazine. 
REMARKS on the CyCLops 
, " — at . . . tr 
Frunca manu pinus regit, et velligia fir- 
mat, 
Lanigerx comitantur oves: ea fola vo- 


luptas 
Solamenque mali, de collo fiftula pendet. 


decors introduces a giant, 
y stalking along the shore of an 
island where certain navigators had 
accidentaliy landed. ‘This creature 
is furnished with but one eye; and 
the only circumstance mentioned of 
his dress, is a musical pipe hanging 
(by a leathern thong, perhayps,) 
from his neck. 

A picture like this may suggest 
a thousand a reficétions to 
different readers. By some, consi- 
dering it in relation to the genius 
of the poet, it may be adinired, 
and by others contemned. Sore 
may view it as a specimen of those 
ideas on which the inveation of a 
certain age builds its imaginary edi- 
fices 3 os, ews ors may deduc« irom 
oan endless train of reflections, 
moral, metaphysical, and ludicrous 
or grave 

Kor my part, I cannot help re- 
flecting on the disposition which 
niost poets indulge, to wander out 
vi the precincts of nature, and to 
create form s totally unlike what 
tiey ordinarily meet with. here 
Is an Instance of a ¢ ‘reature, whose 
S.ature could not fall short of sixty 
feet, and who, unlike not 
Ony man, but every animated be- 
ing with which we are ac cquainted, 

DUC xe eye. No invention could 
oi roduce a more wild and grotesque 
pha intom than this. Giants, that 
is, Men Of enormous stature, are 


. 1 


i Veonty dn erramlire £ |] i. 
-i¥ paenty in the works of the Go- 
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thic Fabulists and C} hivalrous bards 5 
and ‘the ignorance and grossness of 

their age willaccount for the belief 

of their existence. So Homer's ave 
being illiterate and savage, it is no 
wonder that the tale of one-eyed 
_— should be grave ty related, 
and current iV believed; but one-is 
at a loss to Conceive by what per- 
verseness of judgment a poet of an 


enliohtened age could be induced? 


to adopt, and tell over again the 
monstrous story. ‘Phere cannot be 
a betier instance of the reverence 
for antiquity, and the idolatry for 
Homer which has prevailed among 
the Kuropean nations, than the 
mode in which Virgil, in the Au- 
gustan age, and Fenelon, in mo- 
dern times, have thought proper to 
exercise their genius. 

Tf I mistake not, the Gothic 
poets, though they sometime stalk of 
giants, do not introduce personages 
that exceed the ordinary stature of 
men, by more than has often been 
yer ap in real individu: ~ In- 


viduals are frequently mentioned, 
in sa ‘ge d prot ne Sater, highs 
er by a an half the yn common men, 
and itisa po , notabsol utely ¢ de- 


cided, whether there ~ not ar: 


of such evormities. But none ter 
YIomer, Virgil, and Lemuel Gul- 
liver, have recorded the existence, 
not of individuals merely, but of a 
tribe, wuose stature was ten or fil- 
teen time 5 ore cer th an that of com- 
mon men; and none but the twa 
former, lL beiiev e, have given us 
the portrait of a one-eyed creature. 

_ Polyp! emus an { his brethren are 

escribed as shep ierds ie Tie if elie 
ployment Was | 


to tend, and thei 
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Jug mere copies from antique mo- 
dels, or produced with a wanton 


lisregard of congruity, are not to 


be tried by a philos ODa ical scale 
yet it is not unamus ing or us as 
to mquire into the entire or colla- 
teral circuimstances of such a race 
as Homer and Virgti have describ- 
ed, and as Homer’ s contempora- 
ries, “here sh elieved to inhabit 
the Isle of Sicily. “What state of so- 
ciety, property and arts, subsisted 
among these Monoculi? 

In some things they appear in the 
Jowest state i nagin: nable. Their 
houses were caves; thev were with- 
out covering of any kind. JT! hey 
knew how to kindle fire, to warm 
themselves in winter, but they used 
it not to prepare their food. They 

seized the eir prey when they found it, 
and dashing it against the ground, 
devoured it after the manner of a 
tyger oraw wes 

Yet these avages had the use of 
speech, and pay reduced the tam- 
Ing and managing of cattle to a 
system. One of them was blind, 
and, it seems, had wit enough to 
fashion the trunk of a pine into a 

papers. stick. He had also torm- 
ed or fashioned some piece of porous 
wood into a cylin lrical shape, and 
had hollowed out the middle, and 


converted it, at length, into a qw/is- 
tle (fistula). He had, theretore, 


some skill in the working of wood, 
and was acquainted with the simplest 
form in which a musical instrument 
can appear. 

The story of Ulysses not only 


evinces the pereanet superiority of 


that leader to the one-eyed race in cun- 


ning, but seems to indicate a consti- 
tut all defeét in the minds of the 
“we ‘er. Weare so much accustomed 
to place man, as we now see him, at 
the nead of animals, that we find 
no difiiculty in admitting his inhe- 
ent superiority, even to creatures 
rv ing his general rese mblance, but 


exceed] hg him ten or twenty fold in 


bulk, 


The giants of Gothic poetry are 
commonly awkward, witless and 
slothful, and no match for the 
prowess of the errant knight. Po- 
lypheme was over-reached by very } 
gross artifices, and such as (in ad- 
dition to his w histle) show him to 
be merely childish in his inteliccts. 
Tt is also remarkable that the only 
gigantic race whose existence has 
been made a question, are always 

epresented as in the rudest and sim- 
plest state of society. 

There is nothing inconsistent or 
absurd in the supposition of a race 
of animals, bearing some similitude 
to man, but sixty feet high. There 
is nothing inconsistent with this 
idea in the records of our religion, 
if we suppose such a race to be 5fie- 
cifical’y different from the progeny 
of Adam. Animals are distinguish 
ed from each other not always by 
actual differences. Suppose twin 
children, male and female, were 
turned, when infants, with a mother 
that was dumb, upon a desert isle; 
and the mother, ignorant and help- 
less while she lived, should die when 
the children were able to shift for 
themselves. Suppose the isle to be 
tropical, to abound with esculent 
products, but to be free from beasts 
of prey. 

Now, the aétual state of this pair, 
there is little doubt, would differ 
from that of their civilized brethren 
as widely as that of many of the 
tribe of Simia does; yet they would 
be men, and not monkeys, i in con- 
sequence of their original capa- 
cities, of the power which circum- 
stances would have over them. 

he true difference between the 
Ouraag and the man lies in the im- 
provement of the tormer being 
sto} pped by boundaries which the 
latter j is abie to overleap. If a class 
of creatures were discovered who 
could not be made, by the same 
opportunitic S$ aii i culture, as skill ul 
as the human race is found to be, 
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essential, though, perhaps, an un- 
seen difference in their structure; 
and that, however slight that dif- 
ference shouid prove, they could 
not properly be stiled of the same 
species with man. 

Hekce, if any one should choose 
to describe the globe we inhabit as 
having been previously, or during 
avery early age, occupied by giants 
or piginies, who, like the Cyclops 
of tie poets, never did, nor, in fact, 
ever could, arrive at higher skill 
- in that of taming sume species of 

e fecora, and subsisting on their 
fl sh and milk—and as having been 
eradually displaced by men, a more 
cunning and inventive race, we 
might not admit the truth of the 
tale, but we could not deny the 


possibility of its truth. 
MORPHEUS. 


+ nee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 


Case of tonG LIFE in GASPARD 
CouRTRAIL, 


To . 
Philad: lhhia, April, 1800. 


SHOULD not write to you, 

at present, my friend, but be- 
cause I have some leisure, and he- 
cause I have something to write 
about which may possibly amuse 
you. Iknow your disposition, and 
would willingly assist you in your 
favourite pursuits. 

A few weeks ago I was casually 
looking over the old books, in the 
new apartment of the library.* I 
lad no Precise view, but suffered 
the caprice of the moment to deter- 
mine my choice of a volume. I 
Wanted entertainment for an hour, 
and thought that it might chance to 
present itself even from these shelves 
of musty and antiquated erudition. 

At length 1] ligited on an old-fa- 

shioned quarto, entitled Ofera Steim- 
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* Loganian Library, 


bockkei. The name of Steimbeck 
was new to me; and so, in order 
to ascertain whether he was philo- 
logist, divine or physician, 1 took 
down the book. I found it to be 
a Fiemish production, published 
anno 1740, at Antwerp. It con- 
sisted of several distinét treatises, 
one of which arrested my eye, on 
account of its singular title—de vita 
semper producenda. I expected to 
find in it some speculation recom- 
mended by its wildness, or some 
fact curious from its obscurity. In 
the first expectation I was disap- 
pointed, but in the second I was 
gratified beyond my most sanguine 
hopes. T he theor rv was vague and 
crude; but among many incidents, 
frivolous or trite, or not sufficiently 
authentic, there was one which, to 
my mind, was extremely worthy of 
attention. The fact I allude to 
seems to have given the author the 
hint for the whole treatise: it there- 
fore occupies the larger part of it. 

Steimbeck is no master of com- 
position. There is neither purity 
in his language, nor perspicuity in 
his method. I shall ther refore cive 
you a general idea of his rei: ati Ons 
leaving youto examine the original 
performance at your leisure. da 
truth, I have neither time nor ine 
clination to be very part ticular, and 
merely desi gn to stimulate your 
own inguiries, and the book may 
always bé had. 

Steimbeck, it seems, was many 
years a surgeon in the French 
troops. Returning to the Nether- 
lands after the campaign of 1734,in 
Italy, he pa sed through Burgundy 
to Switzerland. He made some 
stay at Dijon; and his curiosity be- 
ing excited by something that oc- 
curred in conversation with an ad- 
vocate of that city, respecting one 
who had been accused, in 1702, of 
flagrant crimes, be/ore the pi rincipal 
parliament, he prolonged his stay a 
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few days bevond his original pur- 
pose, and procured access to the 
archives of this tribunal, in which 
the particulars of this accusation 
were preserved. From these re- 
cords he extra “ted the story wich 
is published in his book, and which 
trouble to re- 


J shall now take ‘the 
peat to you. 

subdicét of this charge was 
ur Gaspard Courtral, who 
» of the obscure vailtes 


The eu) 
the Sie 
inhabited one 


formed by the mountains which 
divide France from Switzerland. 


The charge of diabolical agency 


‘was built on nothing but 
treme age of the man, ‘united 
a vigour and aétivity seldom found, 
in the usual course of nature, in 
those who h: L th 


AVE DassCQa their fiftieth 
a 
year. 


Ona special examination it was 
found, that many creditable people 
had known the Sieur Courtrai for 
thirty or forty vears, during the 
whole of which time there was no 
visible change what 


ever in his coun- 
tenance or constitution, At the end 
of that period he was, to ail appear- 
ance, precisely the same person as 
he was at the begi ining. 

These witnesses likewise deposed 
that their fathers had constantly re- 
ported the same thing: the accused 
being represented by them as hav- 
ng alw ays appeared to them, from 
their earliest inf ANCY, be the light 
of a man of perfect health and con- 
stitution, who had not passed the 
prime of his life. 

From these incidents, a suspicion 
had arisen in the minds of his ne igh- 
bours, that this person had acquired 
some lipious or unlawiul sec cret, by 
he had ensured to himself a 
l ex! Tn that 7” 
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f of some myst 
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easily accounted for, this power wag 
always supposed to imply some 
enormous - guilt in the 23 pexag 
and was generaily ascribed to w itch- 
craft. 

The Sieur Courtrai, indeed, had 
never given cause for sus eting 
him o breternatur power 
over riches. He had Siegsi 55, within 
the memory of the oldest person in 
his neighbourhood, resided on the 

same spot, :, and subsist ed on the rents 
ofa small se’ ignory, inherited fron 
his ancestors. There was nothing 
remarkable about him but the power 

hi i ently possessed over 
life, together with certain modes 
and habits which attraéted attention 
merely because they were associated 
with his long life. 

His butler, a grey-headed vete- 
ran, a native of Valengin, and the 
oldest of his come: tics, deposed that 
he hac d come into Courtr 
at tl uirty years a ave, and had con- 


tinued in the chatieau hity-seve 1 
years. 


During this whole peftod h he 
had never known his ma 


ster mount 
oi) horseback, or get intoa 
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a Ly 
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Carriage, 
or go abovea mile from home. He 
had never eye him receive any 
but accidental vi UNS, or se nd any 
letter abroad. He b ver known 
him deviate from a certain distribu: 
tion of his time. He had never 
known him indisposed for halt an 
hour togetier. 

It appeared from the testimony 
of the butler and of others, bis te: 
nants and domestics, that C ourtrai 
lived upon a imple and spare diets 
and divided his hours between the 
covert of a neighbouring forest, 
which was his scene of exercise iot 
some hours during each day, and 
his closet, where he passed his time 
alone ai nong sand papers. 

His dis; siti n wasreserved. Ii: 
seldom, and only when necessit¥ 

equired, openc ‘ his lips. His 
hold being frugal and orderly, 
and lone re ace with him mak- 
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bits, there was seldom occasion for 
his express directions or commands. 
Hence it sometimes happened, that 
six or eight weeks passed away with- 
out his being known to have uttered 
a word. 

His books and papers being ex- 
amined, a large number of the for- 
mer were found, but nothing of im- 
portance was discovered among his 
manuscripts. ‘The books were an 
extensive and miscellaneous collec- 
tion of the books then popular, con- 
sisting of history, theology and mo- 
rals, and a few tracts in natural phi- 
losophy. His domestics had fre- 
quently seen him with pen in hand; 
but the most diligent search was 
unable to discover any writing of 
consequence. 

The obscurity in which this man 
had so long remained, arose from 
several circumstances: partly from 
the reserve and seclusion of his own 
manners; from his shunning all 
long excursions from home, and all 
correspondence with people abroad; 
and partly from his local situation. 

The seignory of Courtrai lay in 
the wildest part of Burgundy. The 
tracks around it were thinly peo- 
pled, were penetrated only by crag- 
ey and difficult roads, and abound- 
ed with forests and rocks. One of 
those lateral branches of the ---——- 
which extend themselves westward 
into this province, at ten or twelve 
miles from the principal ridge, is 
found to dispart, and to form two 
ridges that separate for a small dis- 
tance, and join again at a league 
irom the place where it divided. 

In this opening is a narrow val- 
ley, which, though lower than the 
ndges that confine it, is verv lofty 
When compared with the distant 
plains, or the sea. Our author had 
the Curiosity to visit this valley, 
and has given us an accurate ac- 
count of it. The air he found to 
be eminently pure and wholesome, 
the summers being cool, and the 
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wintry skies usually bright and 
clear. 

The access to this valley was by 
an arduous road on the right, up a 
very steep ascent. From the top 
of the hill, or the entrance of the 
valley, the way leads through the 
forest of Risbrac, fitteen miles to 
the first village. The road ts natu- 
rally so difficult, and has been so 
little frequented, that it required 
no small diligence to find, and per- 
severance to pursue it. 

This valley, consisting of three 
or four thousand acres, is rocky 
and sterile, and affords a poor sub- 
sistence to about twenty families of 
peasants, collected into a hamlet, 
adjoining the mansion of the Lord, 
which was a spacions and antique 
building, in the old style of defence. 
These poor people had little inter- 
course with the rest of the world. 
The way to the seats of trade being 
difficult, and their products being 
few, and little more than their own 
wants required, their modes were, 
in the utmost degree, simple. 

For a great many years, all reli- 
gious services were performed by 
an old ecclesiastic, who had lived 
time out of mind as chaplain to the 
Seigneur. This man, at length, 
died, and his place was filled by a 
young man from Dijon, a nephew 
to the deceased chaplain, and invited 
to succeed him at his particular and 
dying request. 

The young priest seems to have 
brought into the valley views and 
dispositions very different from 
those of his predecessor. His cu- 
riosity and zeal instantly found 
employment in scanning the be- 
haviour of Courtrai. This was by 
no means adapted to his notions of 
propriety. He appears to have 
been of a social and restless spirit; 
and, while his pride was offended 
at that distance and reserve whigh 
was maintained between them, his 
piety was scandalized at the total 
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negligence of all his devotional du- 
ties evinced by his superior. 

Resentment and suspicion being 
thusawakened,he becamea thoug! xt. 
ful and keen observer, and at length 
formed the resclution of charging 
Courtrai with heresy and witch- 
crait. his accusation found a 
ready hearing from the supreme 
tribunai of the province ; and Cour- 
tral was seized in his closet, by off- 
cers of justice, and thrown into 
prison at Dijon. 

He was thus subjefed to nume- 
rous indignitiesand hardships, with- 
out, for some time, knowing the 
cause of his persecution, or the per- 
son of itsauthor. At length, being 
closely interrogated, they extorted 
from him a very minute account 
of his life and situation. “The sub- 
stance of his story was as follows: 


The remotest of his ancestors of 


whom he had any knowledge was 
his great grand-tather. His name 
was Gaspard Courtrai, and was 
born in Saxony in 1313. The ta- 
mily was noble; but, incurring the 
Elecor’s enmity, from some politi- 
cal cause, Gaspard eluded death by 
withdrawing into France, at the age 
of twenty- five years. He enlisted 

in the military service, and, during 
forty-six years, was a taitliful ser- 
vant of the reigning princes, in their 
Wars with the Germans, En iglish, 
and Spaniards. He died at the age 
of eighty-nine years, in a skirmish 
in the civil war between the Bur- 
gundians and Armagnacs. The 
munificence of the prince had be- 
stowed wpon him considerable es- 
tates in Bi urgundy. 

The second Gas spard, one among 
several children, was twenty-three 
years old at his father’s death. He 
trod in his father’s footsteps, and 
had a considerable share in ail the 
gen transactions of the times. 

Te was assassinated at Amiens, in 
the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
by order of Lewis XI. 

A nunicrous pregeny of the first 


and second Gaspard had perished 
in their infancy, or in early age, 
In both cases, only one son sur- 
vived them of their own name, 
The third Gaspard was born eight 
years before the death of his father, 
and was trained up, by his mother, 
in retirement at Courtrai. His 
education unfitted him, and indis. 
posed him for warlike or civil 
broils; and a long lile was spent, 
partly in travelling, and partly in 
domestic studies and pursuits. He 
died by a fall from his horse, at the 
age of ninety-seven, at his own 
house of Courtrai. 

The third Gaspard married 2 
daughter of one of his own tenants, 
by whom he had two sons and se- 
veral daughters. “Che women were 
left at their patrimonial estate, and 
the sons, in early youth, went to 
seek their fortunes in the world, 
Gaspard was sixteen years of age 
(1551) when he left the valley with 
his elder brother. He returned to 
it at the age of ninety-six (1631), 
and continued in it till the period 
of his arrest, that is seventy-one 
years. 

During his sojourn abroad _ he 
had witnessed the accession and 
death of six French princes, from 
Francis Il. to Lewis XIV. He 
had aéted in the cause of the re- 
formed as soldier, writer, and ne- 
goeiator; and had seen the rise, 
progre sy declension, a and fall of the 
new religion in France. He had 
been in most parts of Europe, and 
had passed through most of the 
scenes and intrigues that produced 

and accompanied the war of thirty 
years in Germany. All these de- 
tails, and very ample they wert, 
are preserved in the records of this 
Cause. 

Tired of the world and its crimes, 
he bad shut himself up at length 1a 
his alpine valley, and passed his 
time in such occupaions and 
amusements as were consistent W ith 
his situation. His hie, though so 
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far prolonged beyond the usual lot 
of man, had been exposed to ha- 
yards and hardships without num- 
ber, but no illicit or extraordinary 
means had been emploved to effect 
this end. 

The charge of whehonite was 

impossible to be made good against 

this unfortunate man. T hy cuilt 
of heresy, however, was not “dis 
owned; but the penalty of banish- 
ment or execution was eluded by a 
vouantary death After ireely con- 
fessing all that his judges were dis- 
posed to know, he took poisoa and 
perished 1 in his dungeon. 

This case 1s recounted by our 
author chiefly with the ideas of a 
physician. The comments which 
he makes upon it, and the inquiries 
which he institutes, are directed 
more to the physiology than to the 
moral peculiarities or consequences 
of this case. Before and atter his 
death, his body was examined by 
paysicians. The terms of their 
revorts are too technical for me to 
understand or remember; but, from 
the whole of them, [ colleét that 
all the organs and funétions of 
Courtrai were sound and vigorous. 
His teeth were fair and entire: his 
hair was luxuriant, and slight! 
tinged with grey: his sight and 
hear’ ring were undecayed; and the 
muscles had lost no more of their 
elasticity and firmness than is com- 
mon at filty years of age, 

From an accurate comparison of 
dates, our author tells us that the 
first of this family was born in1313. 
Hence it appears that a succession 
of four lives occupied a period of 
three hundredand eighty-nine years, 
or very near four centuries. ‘This, 
which i in general js not uncommon, 
is made remarkable by these four 
being lineally a kin to each other. 

Iti is also to be noted that each of 
these was born after his parent had 
passed his sixtieth year. The last 
G: aspard was born in the eightieth 
year of his { father’s life ’ 
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It is not to be forgotten, too, that 
each of these may be said to have 
died of a violent death, and before 
any evident symptoms of decay had 
appeared. It is highly probable, 
therefore, that, exclusive of external 
accidents, the lives of those men 
might have been spun out many 
years longer. The three first died 
under their hundredth vear, and the 
fourth had completed oe hundred 
and sixty-seven years. 

The last of these periods is not 
without a parallel; yet no man will 
admit the truth of it but upon sub- 
stantialevidence. Lhave given you 
an abstract of the story as I have 
found it in Sieimbeck’s Treatise. I 
confess I see no reason for doubt- 
ing it. The facts, in themselves, 
though singular, are not marvel- 
lous; and there is one proef of this 
author’s veracity of considerable 
weight with me; which is, that ia 
other parts of his book, he gives no 
proof of a genius equal to the con- 
trivance of a story like this, Be- 
sides, his narrative is simple, unaf- 
fe¢éted, and circumstantial. 

Admitting, then, the truth of the 
relation, I think it must suggest, to 
thoughtful readers, a great number 
of valuable: reflections. The infer- 
ences that may be drawn from it by 
naturalists and physicians, as to the 
possibie duration of human life, the 

tailing of a certain constellation 
upon offspring, and the influence 
of mountain airs, forest walks, and 
rural estates, in keeping death at 
bay, do not belong to my province. 

Our author, indeed, with the cus- 
tomary longing after immortality, 
seems to have heated his imagina- 
tion to a great degre a: by reflection 
on this and some other instances, 
He tries to persuade himself that 
though no man can be exempted 
from external accidents, vet, that 
such an organization of body, and 
system of th oughts, are sometimes 
to be found as to remain sound and 
uaYorm, if not forever, yet for aw 
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indefinite period. He desires us to 
recollect that, in the history of the 
Courtrai’s, there is no instance of 
what he calls a natural death. A 
premature end appears to have 
been put to the lives of allot them, 
either by accident or by disease, 
none of them being suffered to ex- 
pire through the mere influence of 
‘The frames of allof them, 
so far as he was able to discover 
from the reports of physicians, who 
were actuated by the same curiosity 
with himselt, were, previous to the 
accident or disease which destroyed 
them, in good condition, 

-l am sorry, for my own part, 
that Steimbeck paid so much atten- 
tion to the mere physiology of the 
case, that he did not transcribe 
more of the history of this extraor- 
dinary family, He tells us that the 
minutes of notaries, and the inter- 
rogations of judges, were extremely 
copious and minute, but he merely 
extracted from these what was ne- 
cessary to explain the fact, consi- 
dered medically. 

This case will be of greater mo- 
ment to yeu, who delight in catch- 
ing human nature in its less com- 
mot. aspecéts; of displaying the 
parts of pictures which mankind 
— glance at inattentively or 
overloo Now here is a portrait 
which it “would be wortby of the 
most enlightened pencil to Geline- 
ate; and years might not unpreft- 
ably be spent at the task. 

Every man’s enthusiasm has re- 
ceived a particular direétion, in con- 
quence of which all his labours are 
directed to one pursuit, or one set of 
objects. There are many men in 
the worid who would travel a thou- 
sand miles, and devote halt a dozen 
Veal: ; in pouring over, COP lng, 
and digesting those volumes of tes- 
timony taken in this cause, which, 
according to Steimbeck, lay buried 
in the chests and closets of the pub- 
lic ofhees at Dijon. he French 

ribunals were always famous tor the 


old dge, 


strictness of their scrutinies into the 
lives of accused persons, for the 
leneth and number of their inguisi- 
tions, and the copiousness of their 
records. Many an instructive and 
authentic story might be formed 
from the materials which they sup- 
ly. 

The case of Courtrai seems to be 
eminently memorable, not only for 
the importance of those events in 
which he was engaged, but for the 
duration of his part. Only consi- 
der what sort of experience his must 
have been, who remained upon the 
public stage for no less than eighty 
years, vigorous and alert, frequent- 
ly an actor, and always an observer 
of the most important scenes, in an 
age illustrious for its revolutions in 
government, manners and religion! 

Eighty adfive years, compared 
with the usual career of men, is a 
kind of eternity. This is time 
enough for the world to assume half 
a dozen new faces. At that time 
the principle of change was peculi- 
arly busy. No period since has 
abounded in events so astonishing 
and unforeseen. The French revo- 
lution, though by being present it 
engrosses much of our fancy, is far 
from being more stupendous in its 
appearances, or its prubable effects, 
in future, than the revolutions which 
were brought about by Luther. 

While Courtrai was an actor in 
the world, Francis I. Charles 1X. 
Henry IV. of France; Charles V. 
and Philip LI. of Spain; Gustavus, 
the Swede; and the English sove- 
reigns, from Henry VIII. to Oliver 
Cromwell, were performers on the 
same stage. If we were allowed to 
suppose Courtrai to have been A 
spectator of the great drama during 
his retirement , the same mind woul 
contain the long experience Of : 
century and an half. 

Some imaginations will find it 
hard to realize this sort of existence. 
Our customary span is so narrow, 
that a witness ef the transactions o! 
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Lous XIV. and the English revo- 
Jution in 1688, appears to us in the 
same guise with a companion of 
Charl magne, or a contemporary 
of Julius Caesar. The present age 
deals much tn the marvellous; but 
it will always be found, that the 
truth, thoroughly investigated, is 
more creative of wonder, and more 
stupendous, than any caprice of an 
extravagant fancy can ever be. No 
doubt it was in such cases as that of 
Courtrai that men founded their be- 
lief of wandering Jews and immor- 
talizing potions. 

Tie idea of human immortality 
has always had strong hold of the 
passions, and sometimes of the be- 
lief, of mankind. Yet there is no- 
thing in this chimerical thought 
mivre astounding to the faculties, 
than sucv: a duration as the lives of 
many, and among the rest, of Gas- 
pard Courtrai, bave attained. 

In order to conceive this better, 
suppose your next door neighbour 
is (at this year 1800) a hale, active, 
and ruddy person, who takes his 
morning walks, shares the daily 
theme of conversation, and specu- 
lates upon the passing state of things, 
like any other man of middle age. 
Let us name him, for distinétion 
sake, Alciphron. 

In looking over the history of 
this man’s life, suppose you go 
backward from interval to inierval 
till you arrive at his time of birth. 
Twelve years ago, it seems, he was 
called by some engagement to Eu- 
rope, whence he has lately returned. 
During his absence, he was, of 
course, a witness of the origin and 
progress of the French revolution, 
and of those ruinous commotions 
and wars which have sprung from it. 

The five years preceding this 

= . 
voyage he spentin America. The 
erection of these Provinces into 
otates, and the establishment of the 
federal government, were events, 
therefore, immediately beneath his 
eye, and which, it is very proba- 
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ble, he bore no small share in pro- 
ducing. 

In 1774 he was a resident in 
London, and, being much interest- 
ed in the cause of human happiness, 
he came to America, attached him- 
self to the person and fortunes of 
Washington, and was no insignifi- 
cant agent in the various scenes of 
our eventful drama. 

During the five preceding years, 
which formed an interval of peace, 
he was engaged in contemplation, 
or in travelling; in acquiring new 
stores of Knowledge, and in digest- 
ing, with new accuracy, the recol- 
lections of the past. ‘Thus have 
elapsed thirty years; but this period, 
if we trust appearances, which in- 
dicate, at present, the age of fifty, 
must place him merely on the eve 
of manhood. 

The contrary of this, however, 
is the truth; for those who saw him 
thirty years ago, discovered in him 
merely the tokens of a man of fifty 
years of age. Let us then, this 
first error being rectified, proceed 
with him still backward to the year 
1740, when he was probably just 


emerging from infancy. How were 


the subsequent thirty years em- 
ployed? 

During the first eight of it there 
was a general and very destructive 
war in Europe. The next nine 
vears were peaceful and prosperous. 
The arts and sciences were in rapid 
progress; and the foundations were 
laying for those changes in religion 
and politics which have recently 
occurred. Then ensued the com- 
motions in which all the European 
nations were engaged, and which 
ended in the aggrandizement ot the 
Prussian Frederick in Germany, 
and of the English in America, 
There then ensued another pacific 
series of seven years. 

During this period, Alciphron, 
being of vigorous age and active 
mind, may be well supposed not 
to have been idle. His lie was 
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varied by passage from one king- 
dour to another; by changes of so- 
ciety and friendships; by VICISSI- 
tudes in his own opinions and for- 
tunes; and by those important 
events by w hich the destiny of na- 
tions was controuled. Dari ng this 
time he was resident in France or 
Jtaly, or engaged in the secret 
counsels or military transaétions of 
the exiled family of Stuart. He 
was aid-de-camp to the Pretender 
at Culloden, and an engineer in the 
army of Montcalm, in Canada. 
The intervals of peace, sixteen 
years in the whole, were spent In 
the cultivation of his mental powers 
and social affections, in the cities 
or provinces of Italy and France. 

At the beginning of this second 
period, sixtv years trom the present 
time, instead of finding him a raw 
and unexperienced youth, we see, 
in his form and visage, the very 
counterpart of him who now stands 
before us. With our wonder some- 
what roused, and our curiosity en- 
forced, let us take up the thread 
once more, and attempt to trace 
him through the various scenes of 


his existence for thirty vears more.. 


This will lead us so far back as the 
year 1710. 

These thirty years were not sig- 
nalized by any very remarka ible 
wars. Yet the scene of human life 
was forever shifting. Conspicuous 
persons were constantly rising to the 
view, and disappearing in all the 
walks of literature or ambition. 
Commerce, and arts, and books, 
were incessantly working clanges 
in the opinions, conduét, and habits 
of all nations. The mind of Alci- 
phron, of course, exemplified this 
mutability. Every vear saw some 
change in his int elleétual or exter- 
nal condition; a condition necessa- 
rily modified by what was present, 
but modified hkewise by all that 
had passed. 


We need not stop to mark his 


course from one region, from one 
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family, from one profession, frarg 
one pursuit, and from one set of 
passions aid desires to another, but 
hasten to the commencement of the 
third period of thirty years, and have 
we not arrived at his youth or his 
childhood at last? 

No. Ninety years ag0 his person 
exiuibited exactly the same appear. 
ances as at the present hour. He 
was then, as now, apparently in the 
flower of his days. All his func. 
tions were complete, and his facul. 
ties mature. A long career of study, 
observation and experience h ad, at 
that time, been run. Now it i 
evident that this series is exactly 
parallel to that through which Ga: 
pard Courtrai aftually passed, It 
was not ull afier ninety years of 
activity had pas sacd, that i. with- 
drew to his mountains. How would 
our imagination be affected by in- 

cidents like these? With what emo- 
tions should we gaze upon one who 
fought at Blenheim, at Culloden, 
at Quebec, and at Gerinantown; 
who conspired to advance Charles 
Stuart to the British throne in 1745, 
and who gave his voice for the Ame- 
rican federal constitution in 17 

This parallel, however, though 
valid as far as ‘t goes, is evidently 
incomplete. To make Alciphrona 
sull able companion for Courtrai, 
we must once more take up the 
thread, and, finding the subjeét ot 
our curiosity at a mature age in 
1770, we must include within our 
retrospect another thirty years, 
which will carry us back to 1680. 

This fourth period was contem- 
porary to the English revolution; 
with the wars ot the Prince of 
Orange and the Duke of Marl- 
borough; with the poets and ney 
ticians of Queen Ann’s reig 
W hat stations, public and priva 
what a iventures signalized the fate 
of Alciphron during these thirty 
years? ‘What walks did he pursue? 
What arts did he acquire? W hat 
experiments did be make of tue 
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folly of ambition, the deceitfuiness 
of human wishes? Were they 
passed in the halls of a college, in 
the concourse of a city, or the tu- 
mults of a camp? In the courts 
of princes, or 1n conjugal and do- 
mestic enjoymen its? = Even during 
this short period, how many frie nds 
must he have survived; how many 
passions exhausted; how many 
schemes have relinquished in de- 
spair, or have pursued to their 
completion ¢ 

Yet we have not done. Though 
we have traversed one hundred and 
twenty years, there is still no symp- 
tom of youth ia our pilgrim. It is 
impossible, by any observation we 
are able di rectly to make, to con- 
jecture at what distaace we are still 
removed from his birth. 

Let us, then, betake ourselves to 
foreign and superior aid, and be led 
by those who possess the secret of 
his true history immediately to his 
cradle. In pursuance of this reso- 
lution, we are led, perhaps, to a 
chamber in the castle of a nobleman, 
ina wild part oi Lancashire. Look- 
ing about us, we observe the rites 
of baptism administered to a new 
born infant, according to the Ro- 
mish ritual, and are told that the 
reigning king is Charles I. who is 
now in the ninth year of his reign 
(1633), and the ce remony of whose 
coronation was performing that very 
day at Edinburgh. This infant, 
born ina time of trouble and dis- 
aster, is no other than Alciphron. 

His father being a royalist and 
catholic, lost his lie and his fortunes 
In the civil war, and his mother 
carried the boy, while yet a child, 
into Flanders. At the age of eigh- 
teen he entered into the service and 
family of the exiled prince, and 
nine years after (1660), returned, 
with his master, from exile. He 
—_ possession of his father’s 

estate; and, from that period till 
the re volution (twenty- eight years) 





he lived chiefly i in reti rement, and 
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passed his life among his books and 
his groves. In consequence of his 
religion, and of his adherence tothe 
banislied king, he again lost his 
property, aud was compelled to 
withdraw, for a while, from his na- 
tive country. Some idea has alrea- 
dv been given of the sequel of his 
history. 

You see, my friend, how easily 
one may imagine a proba ble series 
of accidents, w “hich acquire import- 
ance merely by their connection 
with a life of equal duration with 
that recorded by Steimbeck. Those 
who lived at the time of Courtrai’s 
death, must have been affected by a 
review of the life of that extraordi- 
nary person, just as you and [ 
should be by joining hands and 
conversing with a man who played 
chess with Charles If. at Breda, 
and had talked, in a London coffee- 
house, with Dryden and Swift; by 
secing a man concur in ratifying 
the iederal constitution in 1787, 
wv ho had been the companion of 
William Penn’s first voyageto Ame- 
rica, one hundred and ten years bes 
fore. 

When we consider the succession 
of ideas in the human mind, the 
process by which knowledge is 
gained, and our observation and 
expericnce rendered subservient to 
our mental improvement, one is 
sunk into astonishment at contem- 
plating the effects upon the reason 
and the passions, whicha life of one 
hundred and fifty years must pro- 
duce. Such a man, by actually 
surviving three or four generations, 
would have tasted many of the con- 
sequences of possessing an immore 
tal duration. 

baths we refie&t upon the uncer- 
tainty of history, of every thing 
Ww hich \ we are obliged to receive on 
the credit of other men’s assertions 
and testimony, what an inestimable 
privilege must he possess who is 
able, hike Alciphron or Courtrai, 
to connect the history of the present, - 
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and past age by his own immediate 
observation. 

But there is one thing which af- 
feéts me in a manner hardly to be 
described. You willsmile, perhaps, 
at my visionary confidence, yet I 
cannot relinquish it. Weare told 
that Courtrai was a warrior, a nego- 
ciator, and a writer. We well 
know the customs of that age. 
very man that could hold a pen, 
thouy! tit his duty to write his own 
history. N ow is it certain that such 
an history was not written by Cour- 
trai, which his disgust at the world, 
or hits contempt of fame, or dread 
of persecution, might induce him to 
destroy or neglect ? > Who knows 
but that a diligent or lucky search 
might meet, in some dark and un- 
suspected nook, with manuscripts 
whichall the solitary hours of Cour- 
trai had been spent in composing, 
and which might far surpass, in ex- 
tent and in value, the secret me- 
moirs of D’Aubigne, or the general 
history of De Thou? 

This I know you will call a ro- 
mantic thought. Call it what you 
please; experience has surely tur- 
nished adequate reasons for cherish- 
ing it. You are no stranger to the 
history of most of the works or the 
ancients. Some of them, and those 
of most value, were enclosed in a 
single piece of parchment, which 
had lain for three or four hundred, 
nay, in some cases, for a thousand 
years, in the vaults of some moul- 
dering tower in the wilds of Fraa- 
conia or the rocks of Tyrol. 

In fact, there must be, at this 
moment, a thousand treasures of 
this kind buried in neglected parch- 
ment in the numerous castles dis- 
persed through France and Ger- 
many. | have a good mind to re- 
vive, in my Own person, at least, 
the old spirit of literary errantry, 
which wandered from one province 
to another in search of mauguscript 
memorials of the past age, whose 
zeal was directed to deliver from 
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their dungeons and their durance, 
not captive knights and ill-starred 
damsels, but poets and historians 
of old time and obscure remem. 
brance. Iam sure, that if I were 
to go to France, and could recon. 
cile a journey to Burgundy with 
my engagements, [ should visit the 
vale of Courtrai with very strong 
emotions, and take some pains tn 
investigate the truth of the story 
which nobody but Steimbeck seem; 
to have thought it worth his while 
to relate. 

I recommend itto you, my friend, 
who have more leisure than I, to 
reflect upon this story. I think 
you might make some entertaining 
and instruétive use of it. At leas, 
the simple fact deserves to be known 
more generally than it is at present, 
It is certainly a very remarkable 
case, whether we view it as physi- 
Clans or moralists; and, as far as] 
know, it has hitherto escaped the 
attention of those who devote their 
meditations to such subjeéts. If 
you wish for a sight of the musty 
volume itself, I will contrive to 
procure the book and send it to you. 


mee. ell 


Tithe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sik, 


S the bird, known by the 
names of Goatsucker of Ca- 
rolina, East-India Bat, Musqueto- 
Hawk, |’Engoulevent de la Caro- 
line,Chick- Willow, Chuck-Will’s- 
Widow, and Whip-poor- Will, has 
been lately brought betore the pub- 
lic in your Magazine, I send you 
a few remarks, which I have occa- 
sionally made during a summer's 
residence in the State of New-Jer- 
sey, pointing out, at the same time, 
their agreement or disagreement 
with the authors who have men- 
tioned this subjeé&t of natural his- 
tory. 
Your correspondent, C. D, iscer- 
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tainly right in his assertion that the 
name of Whip-poor- Will was com- 
monly applied to this bird long be- 
fore the British troops visited Ame- 
rica, if he means those troops whose 

urpose was to reduce the rebellious 
colonies to the yoke of Great-Bri- 
tain; but this name only prevailed 
jn the northern, eastern, and middle 
parts, whilst, in the south, the bird 
was known by the name of Chick- 
Willow and Chuck-Will’s- Widow. 
Mr. Kalm found it under the name 
of Whip-poor- Will, given it, as he 
says, from the fancied resemblance 
of its note to those words, although 
he very justly observes, the * real 
sound is likest to Whipperwhip, 
with a strong accent on the first and 
last syllable.” ‘This song is to be 
perceived in the month of May. I 
never heard it but in the evening 
and during the season of incuba- 
tion; at other times their note is a 
shrill cry, emitted while in pursuit 
of their prey, which is flies, beetles, 
&c. the same as that of swallows, 
and taken inthe samemanner. The 
strange noise which authors have 
compared to the “turning of a 
great spinning-wheel,”’ is not a xofe 
of the bird, but proceeds from tie 
rushing of the air into its enormous 
mouth, when, on the wing, it re- 
ceives, or attemp*s to take, an in- 
sect. 

Mr. Pennant asserts, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Garden and Mr. 
Clayton, that these birds are ex- 
tremely rare towards the sea side. 
J reside upon the sea coast, within 
view of the atlantic ocean, and can 
ailirm that they are, on the contra- 
ry, extremely numerous. I am in- 
duced to believe that they prefer 
the mountainous country for breed- 
ing, although I know them to lay 
and hatch within a stone’s throw of 
the salt water; and as their song, 
like that of most other birds, is only 
heard at that season, superficial ob- 
servers have been led into the error 
here detected, 
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Catesby asserts that they never 
appear in the day. This is an error. 
I have seen them at all seasons of 
the day, but they are to be seen in 
the greatest numbers in the after- 
noon. 

Errors similar to those here no- 
ticed are frequent in the best Eu- 
ropean authors, when treating of the 
natural history of this country. L 
hope to see some American taking 
up the pen, and paying, by accu- 
rate information of this nature, a 
part of the immense debt which we 
owe to the old world. W.D. 
Perth-Amboy, Ofober 12, 1800. 


ee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

No. IIT. 
AY soon as my friend had closed 


the door of my apartment I 
tarew myself intoan arm-chair, and, 
resting my elbow on an old-fashion- 
ed escritoire which stood beside me, 
sunk into an intense meditation. 
Perhaps on this occasion I was borne 
away by an imagination, whose be- 
nevolent ardours the frost of three 
score winters has not been able to 
repress. It has frequently deceived 
me by false representations of men 
and things; yet still I am inclined 
to resign myself to its influence: 
and, old as I am, my besom throb- 
bed when I contemplated a com- 
munity in which justice should be 
considered as an universal and sa- 
cred duty, and perfect sincerity the 
privilege of every rational being. 
As the term justice is liable to dif- 
ferent acceptations, it may be ne- 
cessary to explain what I mean by 
the use of it. Justice, with me, is 
not that partial thing Which confines 
its views toa family, a class, a na- 
tion, or even to the human species. 
It comprehends the whole of iniel- 
ligent existence. It unites adoration 
of the Creator with fervent love to 
the creature—to the lowest and lase 
degree of intelligence. In short, it 
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is rendering to Ceesar that which is 
Cesar’s, and unto God that which 
belongs to him. In sucha state of 
things, every inducement to pre- 
Varication would be removed, and 
the pure, substantial loveliness of 
virtue substituted for a shadow. 
Piilesophy and truth should again 
be reconciled; and order, peace, 
and harmony pervade the moral 
universe. Yet L must acknowledge, 
that after having sulliciently treated 
my imagination with such images 
as these, I found it necessary to 
reverse the picture, and take a 
cooler view of things. 

When I endeavoured to analize 
the present social system; when I 
forbore to contemplate man as he 
ought to be, and confined myself 
to the consideration of manas he is, 
I perceived it to be impracticable 
to reconcile expediency with those 
sublime theories. Man, at present, 


as debased by error, and society 


convulsed by tempestuous passions, 
which it is the direét tendency of 
present Institutions to foster and 


anflame. It is beyond tie pre- 


science of the most enlightened phi- 
lanthropist, to decide whether the 
human species universally shall ever 
emerge trom these calamities. But 
if ever we do arrive at the highest 
degree of wisdom and happiness of 
which we are capable, at that state 
of perfection which is comprised in 
the christian precepts, it must be by 
slow gradations. ‘The child of rea- 
son and virtue must acquire his full 
vigour by more arduous exertion, 
and by instruétions more frequently 
reiterated, than the child of nature. 
* Hitherto,” said the apostle, * I 
have fed you with milk and not 
with meat, because ye were not 
able to bear it.” And perhaps the 
unlimited privilege of speaking 
truth, may be classed amongst the 
highest attainments of man. 
[t is undoubtedly the diate of 
wisdom, that our condué as indi- 


viduals should be, in some measure, 


modified by the circumstances in 
which we are placed. If I am 
travelling through a country infest. 
ed by banditti, and carry with me 
a large sum of money, it is by no 
means adviseable to inform every 
person with whom I happen to 
meet, that [am in possession of this 
treasure. Yet this would be the 
truth; and, in certain circum. 
stances, this degree of sincerit 
would not bedangerous. If [have 
a friend to whom I am very much 
attached, and discover in him some 
dangerous errors, it is my duty to 
endeavour to remove them; yet it 
behoves me to aét with great cau- 
tion and address. Sappose him to 
be extremely tenacious of his opini- 
ons; if L attack them openly, if I 
at once express my belief of their 
fallacy, or perhaps their enormity, 
I lose my hold in his esteem, by 
whichalone I can expect to triumph 
over his errors. Yet this would be 
speaking the truth, and if he were 
a wise man, he would prize me the 
more for my sincerity. Perhaps it 
is allowable to extend this mode of 
reasoning still further, and treat the 
world at large somewhat as the skil- 
ful nurse treats a wayward child; 
that is, make some sacrifices to ts 
caprices in matters of less import- 
ance, in order to obtain the power 
of controuling it in those of greater. 
Yet I should be far from justify- 
ing the expression of sentiments that 
are false, or excusing any further 
deviation from the most perfect sin- 
cerity than is necessary in order to 
retain the power of being useful to 
our fellows. lam placed in society, 
and it is a duty incumbent on me 
to procure to my fellow-beings 
every benefit which it is in my 
power to bestow. But so long as 
men are led by their affections, I 
destroy in myself the power of doing 
good, if I declare open hostilities 
with their follies and weaknesses, 
and thus forfeit that esteem by which 


alone I can hope to influence theis 
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judgments to choose the good and 
yetuse the evil. It is true that re- 
putation founded on qualities which 
we are conscious we do not, and are 
not desirous to possess, is, in itself, 
a worthless thing; yet, as it may 
facilitate the practice of our drty, 
it may sometimes be wisdom to ac- 
quiesce in the possession, if it be 
voluntarily bestowed. 

It is unnecessary to describe the 
pleasure resulting from the practice 
of sincerity, to the man who has 
once felt the pure sunshine which 
it diffuses through the mind. ‘To 
such an one, every suppression of 
his genuine sentiments will be a 
paintul sacrifice, however necessary 
it may be to conform, in some de- 
gree, topresent circuinstances. Let, 
then, every lover of mankind re- 
double his efforts to remove the ob- 
stacles to the universal practice of 
sincerity. Let him labour to con- 
vince his contemporaries of the in- 
estimable advantage of possessing 
the reality of virtue rather than the 
semblance. Let him bid them re- 
member, at all times, that however 
they may elude the sagacity of man, 
their most secret actions, and every 
wandering wish of their hearts, are 
eternally unveiled before that Being 
who is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity with approbation. 


~~ 
Thoughts on American Newsfapers. 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


" HE Americans,” said a sple- 

netic friend of mine, who 
has travelled a good deal in Ame- 
rica, “are a nation of readers. 
Taking one with another, a far 
greater number of the people devote 
some of their time to reading, than 
of any other people in the world, 
In Great-Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, those who do, or who can 
read, bear a very small! proportion 
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to the rest. ‘Thev are scarcely one 
totwenty; but, in America, almost 
every man is a student. 

“They read, not casually, or 
now and thea, but regularly and 
daily. They betake themselves to 
reading as punctually as to dine or 
tolabour. ‘Surely, then, they must 
be avery learned nation. Ail! their 
minds must be turned to a generous 
and enlightened key. Society must 
wear, among them, a face totally 
different from that of any other na- 
tion—and is not this so? 

‘“ Why, one must pause a little 
and inguire what is it they read? 
Books of history, or poetry, or sci- 
ence, or morals? Much depends 
upon their kind of reading. Are 
they meagre ballads, or fabulous 
legends? If they be, we can only 
expect them to be confirmed in 
every silly prejudice or vile super- 
stition. A sort of volume is left, 
daily, at every man’s door. What 
are its usual contents? To judge 
of its efficacy, it Is necessary to 
know the tenour of it. 

‘¢ If we examine them, we shall 
find them to be nothing more than 
newspapers; pages in which the two 
factions, who divide the nation, 
perpetually fight their battles; and, 
in every species of invective and 
stratagem, endeavour to get the 
better of their adversaries. In this 
school, you may judge what pro- 
gress the American student is likely 
to make in the art of governing his 
passions, enriching his fancy, or 
enlarging his understanding.” 

It is thus that the traveller af- 
feéted to sneer at us poor Ameri- 
cans for our attachment to the noble 
pursuits of history and politics, “E 
would fain know, Mr. Caviller,’”’ 
returned I, *“*how the time of a 
citizen can be better employed than 
in watching the condu¢t of his go- 
vernors, in detecting their mistakes, 
and, if need be, censuring or dis- 
placing them. For what end has 
the power of choosing our governors 
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and legislators been vested in us, if 
we do not exercise it with judgment 
and vigilance; if we do not inquire 
into their claims to our favours, 
and regulate our choice by the ten- 
dencv of those measures which we 
know they will adopt? 

‘But mere political discussions 
do not wholly engross these publi- 
cations. Are they not continually 
supplied with intelligence from all 
parts of the world? And do they 
not inform us of the fate of battles, 
the schemes of statesmen, and the 
change of rulers in every part of the 
world? And what objects are more 
sublime, more interesting to the 
rational inquirer, than the successive 
scenes of this great drama? 

** ‘There is no soul among us so 
sordid and groveling that has not an 

active curiosity in relation to these 
great events. He will always lay 


down his groat for the sake of 


knowing what they are about in 
Germany, Egypt, or Bengal. The 
scene cannot be so remote but we 
have an eye to it; and Sultan Tip- 
poo, and Field Marshal Suwarrof, 
are people with whom every Ame- 
rican, the meanest and most labori- 
Ous among us, is as intimately ac- 
quainted as with his next door neigh- 
bour.” 

Not convinced by these reason- 
ings, my companion continued to 
insinuate, that to know the inci- 
dents of a German and Italian cam- 
paign, cannot very materially bene- 
fit a native of America, who has his 
bread to get by his industry, and 
his family to cherish by domestic 
virtues. “He prated much about 
the necessity of limiting our atten- 
tion, in the first place, to our own 
family affairs; and, if those will 


allow any of our time to be em- 
ployed in general pursuiis, he urged 
that it ought to be devoted to the 
improvement of the heart and the 
understanding, by writings that ex- 
piain to us our personal duties, and 
illustrate them by familiar, perti- 


nent, and amusing examples; by 
books that advance us in the know. 
ledge of the properties and processes 
of nature; that make us, or ted to 
make us, better fathers, husbands, 
and neighbours, better artists or 
husbandmen. 

‘Now, no instruction of this 
kind,” he continued, ** can be gain- 
ed from the bickerings of faction, 
vulgarly called politics, and from 
the shreds and fragments, trifling, 
contradictory, and vague, to be 
found in newspapers, and gravely 
dignified with the name of history, 
Is any professional skill, any maxim 
of domestic economy or of social 
conduét, any improvement in the 
condition of ourselves or our neigh- 
bours, to be drawn from these foun- 
tains? How is any man the better 
in his taste, his temper, or his for- 
tune; how is any man the wiser, in 
any art or science worth knowing, 
by hearing that so many Austrians 
were killed in ¢iis affair, and so 
many Frenchmen in ‘¢hat; that 
the Pope died in Tuscany, and Su- 
warrof in Lithuania; that the Queen 
of Naples passed from one part of 
Italy to another in a Russian frigate; 
and the like particulars? 

‘¢ A- newspaper, considered as one 
among a merchant’s documents, is 
a very good thing: as conveying, 
in due season, information of what 
is to be bought and sold; of ships 
arrived, or departing, or taken, or 
shipwrecked, —may not be conve- 
niently dispensed with by the owners 
of ships, and the vendersand buyers 
of commodities; but why so many 
of its pages should be stuffed-with 
declamation against individuals, and 
with scraps of news respecting the 
operations of armies and embassa- 
dors in another hemisphere, 1s not 
easily conceived. 

‘“‘ If these events are worth know- 
ing, it is ridiculously absurd to 
seek the knowledge in this way. 
Stay till a little time has rende red 
the issue of transactions certain, and 
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etay till you have the whole of a 


yarticular event, in all its parts and 
jncidents, before you, instead of in- 
dulging a childish im>atience, and 
eagerly swallowing every mutilated 
lying rumour. A little time will 
not only afford you an authentic 
account of an event, but will save 
you all that expense of time which 
js wasted In procuring and reading 
premature, unauthentic, and, what 
js worse, unintelligible statements. 

“ Ifthe knowledge of great events, 
passing in the other hemisphere, be 
of any value, newspapers, as at pre- 
sent conducted, are liable to insur- 
mountable objections; inasmuch as, 
instead of faithfully and accurately 
affording this knowledge, they only 
tend to confuse, bewilder and mis- 
Jead. In all they give us, there is 
such confusion or contradiction of 
dates—such opposite accounts of 
the same events—such idle and in- 
cessant repetitions, that no mortal 
can extricate himself from out the 
chaos. After a week or a month’s 
study, a man may safely conclude 
that a certain battle has been fought, 
or a certain treaty has been ratified ; 
but as to the causes and circum- 
stances that belong to them, the 
memory is burthened with a dis- 
cordant and obscure mass. Of these 
he knows nothing, till some im- 
partial and enlightened observer 
has colleéted, arranged, sifted and 
weighed the accompanying testi- 
mony, and, profiting by lights for 
which it was requisite patiently to 
wait, or deeply to search, he deli- 
vers, in a narrative of half a page, 
what had filled, in its impure and 
chaotic state, not less, perhaps, than 
an hundred columns of an hun- 
dred gazettes. 

“* But even admitting that there is 
some use in perusing these desul- 
tory and impertinent details of news, 
what have I, a plain farmer per- 
haps, ora man of some studious vo- 
cation, physician, lawyer or divine 
“—or a country shopkeeper or city 


artisan—what has such an one as J 
to do with this long history of ship- 
ping—this catalogue of sloops and 
brigs to be sold or freighted—these 
lists of goods, wet and dry, to be 
found at such a corner or in such 
an alley? These things occupy three 
out of the four huge and overflow- 
ing pages which I daily receive, and 
are absolutely of no use but as blank 
paper. 

“6 A daily gazette contains, when 
collected, at a year’s end, no less 
than twelve hundred and fifty-two 
pages, and these are equivalent to, 
at least, twelve thousand pages of 
a good sized o€tavo, and these would 
make, at least, twenty-four bulky 
octavo volumes. When we reflect 
upon the infinite variety and quan- 
tity of valuable matter which might 
be squeezed into twenty octavos, 
how must we lament when we 
come to scan their actual contents! 
Three-fourths of them are nothing 
to the world at large. ‘They are of 
use, of temporary use, only to the 
traders—to one of the numerous 
callings into which the people are 
distributed. To all the rest they 
are just as foreign as if some emi- 
nent taylor should send his ledgers 
and receipt-books, for the last ten 
years, to the press, and I should be 
served, every morning, with halfa 
volume full of the precious contents. 
What is the cargo of the ship Saz/- 
fast to me? What is the bale of 
dry goods, or a thousand bags of 
prime green coffee, to be sold to-mor= 
row by an auctioneer, to me, who 
live an hundred miles off, or whose 
pursuits have nothing in them of a 
mercantile cast? Yet such is the 
vanity of fashion, and the caprice 
of the passions, that two thousand 
copies of such stuff shall be daily 
printed, and dispersed within a 
sphere of an hundred miles. Though 
never read by any but traders, it is 
brought and laid upon the table, be- 
cause it is conneéted with the news 
and politics of the day; a connece 
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tion that 1s perfectly incongruous, 
and irrational and unnecessary. 

«“ Among other causes for regret, 
which the contemplation of the 
world and its ways furnishes to a 
friend of mankind, is the absurd or 
pernicious application of an instru- 
ment capable of the most illustri- 
ous and permanent use. {t is im- 
possible to praise too highly the in- 
vention of the fress. Ob all the 
forms of publication, that of a large 
sheet, filled with small type, and 
printed and dispersed daily, is the 
most to be admired. By this means, 
a man shall have, for eight dollars, 
in daily and convenient portions, 
put into his hand, without effort or 
forethought of his own, a quantity 
equal to twenty-four volumes in 
octavo. 

“¢ How powerful in the cause of true 
virtue and beneficial knowledge 
might this instrument be made ! 
Put into the hands of philanthropy 
and genius, what wonders would 
be wrought by it! How might the 
know ledze ditfused through costly, 
or inaccessible, or widely scattered 
volumes, be compressed, with new 
forms, arrangements and _ illustra- 
tions, into this easy and current ve- 
hicle! How might the truths of 
science, the maxims of morals and 
economy, be modelled and distri- 
buted anew, be familiarized, and 
rendered, at the same time, capti- 
vating and intelligible, in a daily 
paper! 

** Such are its possible uses; but 
it is mournfulto reflect on the a€iual 
application of it. Three-fourths 
of its contents are wholly usless 
and foreign to nine-tenths of its 
readers. By the remaining fourth, 
the illusions and misrep sresentations 
of faction are conveyed tous. Our 
understandings are misled by so- 
phistry, and our passions are irri- 
tated and depraved by invective and 
by slander, or a silly curiosity is 
tantalized (not gratified) by the 
shreds and patches, void of con- 






nection, authenticity and order, off nd 
events in which we have no con.MR. n 
cern, and attention to which usurpsii&ow 
the place of eyery salutary study, of 

“ Considering the popular news. fieale 
paper as the test of civilization Or he 
wisdom in iis readers, how veryMiyit 
low must sink our opinion of Ame. xt 
ricans! Their connection with us, fio 
as natives of a common country, Moth 
may rescue them from our con. 
tempt, and prompt us to extenuate 
the censure, by extending it from 
Americans to men; and, by studied 
comparisons, to show, that if Ame. 
ricans are no deter, in this respect, 
than other nations, yet it may, at 
least, be said that they are not worse.” 

Such was my good friend’s invecs 
tive against newspapers. It 1s easy 
to see that there was much error 
and extravagance in it; and that 
the fauit thus imputed to the people 
at large, can only fall on the head 
of the editors or publishers of news- 
papers. As to the contempt cast 
upon the mercantile portion of a 
gazette, it is plainly absurd, since 
intelligence of what is to be bought 
and sold, is useful toevery one who 
buys and sells; and that is the case 













he 


with every member of society. t 
Every man is not interested in every a 
article, but there are some to whom C 

f 


every article is of use; and, in pro- 
posing the gratification or advantage 
of all, each one must be contented 
with a little. 

In a performance of this kind, 
nothing is more unreasonable than 
for any one man, or one class, to 
expeé that his benefit or pleasure 
shall be solely consulted. It is suf- 
ficient that there is something, 
among a multitude of things, which 
is of use to him, and the scantiness 
of each portion is made up by the 
number of those who receive it. 

There is no valid reason why 
mercantile intelligence and general 
speculations should not be conneét- 
ed in the same paper. Every mer- 
chant and townsman is a citizen 
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-nd a man, though every citizen 
F; not a merchant or inhabitant of a 
own; and, while one is contented 
o receive (for he need not read) the 
alesman’s catalogue for the sake of 
the literature or politics connected 
vith it, the trader is prompted to 
xtend his view beyond his prolcs- 
sional concerns by the vicinity of 
other topics. 

As to the politics of newspapers, 
he curiosity that is attentive to the 
hara¢ter and conduét of our rulers, 
o far from being merely harmless, 
or only moderately useful, seems to 
be the grand and indispensible duty 
of every Citizen. Since it is our 

privilege to choose, it is our duty to 
hoose wisely; and, for that end, to 
be vigilant in scanning the praétices 
nd principles of public men, to 
mploy all praéticable means of 
forming a true decision ourselves, 
and to recommend that true deci- 
sion to our neighbours. 

In all transactions with our fel- 
low-men, we must make account 
for the influence of passions and 
prejudices, and draw from their 
iolly, their precipitation, and their 
selfishness, new motives for indus- 
try in searching truth for ourselves, 
and for perseverance and ardour in 
combating the passions and recti- 
iving the ignorance of others. 

It newspapers be, in general, the 
vehicles of falsehood, and men are 
betrayed, by faithless guides, in the 
pursuit of their true interest, and 
the sele€tion of their true friends, 
It is criminal to stand idly aloof, or 
to content ourselves with reviling 
tither the deceiver or the dupe. 
No; it is our business to exert our- 
selves to show them their preferable 
path; and, by shunning all absurd 
repruaches, all groundless calum- 
nies, all personal altercations which 
obscure the penetration in propor- 
tion as they inflame the passions of 
men, we may confer the most sig- 
nal and illustrious benefits upon 
Our countrymen, 
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Political intelligence, as conveved 
to us through newspapers, is liable 
to many objections; but some of 
these objections arise from the na- 
ture of the thing, and are insepara- 
ble from buman_ testimony ;. but 
much, it is evident, must depend 
upon the industry, and candour, 
and judgment of the publisher. 
The provfs of momentous events 
must ever be wanting in absolute 
consistency and certainty; and, im 
general, mere rumour and conjec~ 
ture are just as likely to be wrong 
as right: but this is not applicable 
to evcry document or intimation, 
and there is constantly occurring 
proofs of a proper and legitimate 
kind. The selection of these evi- 
dences, and the conveyance of them 
to the inquisitive or studious part 
of mankind, are surely laudabie 
and beneficial undertakings, and 
afford large scepe for the exercise 
of diligence, penetration, and im- 
partiality. 

The constitution of a newspaper 
will always allow some columns to 
be assigned to general information 
or speculative disquisition. Itis, in 
this respect, chiefly, that it is an 
important and inestimable instru- 
ment for influencing human society, 
and that a wise superintendant will 
have occasion for all his wisdom. 

Three or four columns of econo- 
mical or moral discussion, daily 
supplied, will be quite as much as 
the occupations of mankind will 
allow them to attend to. More 
would be tedious and redundant; 
and the narrower be the compass of 
our lucubrations, the more incum- 
bent on us will be the careful se- 
leétion, and the judicious manage- 
ment of our topics. Instead of la 
menting that three-fourths are other- 
wise engrossed, the friend of man- 
kind should rejoice that literature 
and morals occupy so large a por- 
tion of a production that so widely 
circulates; and, instead of censuring 


the conncction that is thus formed 
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between literature, and lucre, and 
politics, he should give honour to 


his countrymen for permittiog the 


alliance, and ardently approve of 
such effectual means for introduc- 
ing the teacher of virtue, and the 
preceptor in useful arts, to the coun- 
ters, desks and tea-tables of every 
rank and profession in society. 
Your efforts, Mr. Editor, to attain 
these useful ends, will gain you the 
approbation of every lover of his 
country, and, among the rest, of a 


LOOKER-ON. 
—— 
Zo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


N estimating the various means 
of enlarging the understanding 
and meliorating ‘the heart, I have 
Jong considered periodical publica- 
tions extensively useful, Influenced 
by this sentiment, I no sooner saw 
your proposals than I became a sub- 
scriber to your Magazine. To in- 
timate that I have parted with my 
money without an equivalent, or 
perused the several numbers with- 
out benefit, would be uncandid: 
but being neither philosopher nor 
Critic, physician nor divine, I 
have certainly derived less pleasure 
and impfovement from the work 
than my knowledge of your cha- 
racter had led me to expeé&t. My 
animadversions, however, are not 
intended to imply a censure on the 
execution of the several depart- 
ments, but to show the impropriety 
of admitting some of them into the 
plan. 
The operations of nature in the 





Remarks on the Monthly Magazine. 


the anatomist alone is the detail jn- 
telligible-—The relation of chemi. 
cal experiments is, in my appre- 
hension, not less objectionable; for, 
although, as connected with the 
science of medicine, it must be a]. 
lowed to ‘rank high in the scale of 
usefulness, yet it surely does not 
follow, that disquisitions on the pro. 
perties of hydrogen and oxygen gas 
will prove interesting or intelligible 
to the generality of your readers, 
Fragments of divinity, and muti- 
lated orations, are illy adapted to 
our improvement in religion or po- 
litics. Were the sermons and the 
harangues given us entire, muchedi- 
fication would not be derived from 
them: for preachers of every deno- 
mination generally narrow their dis- 
course to suit the peculiar tenets of 
the sect to which they are united; and 
modern declaimers on political to- 
pics serve but to ian the flame of 
party zeal, already too intolerant. 
The province of the critic 1s to 
refine our taste and correét our 
judgement. To effect this, he ought 
to select, for the exercise of his art, 
specimens of composition, at least 
as remarkable for their excellences 
as for the want of them. The re- 
guisites will, therefore, seldom be 
found in extemporary harangues. 
Hence I conclude that the reviews 
of sermons and orations will at- 
tract the notice of but few readers, 
and to this number be productive ot 
little amusement, and less benefit. 
The enlightened moralist has for 
his pursuits a nobler object, and 
more extensive range. He iabours 
for the improvement of the heart, 
and assumes, at will, the guise best 


benefited by such an exhibition, is 


To 





the recluse; and, by the clear de- 
ductions of unadorned ratiocwas 


ine production of a shark may, indeed, suited to his purpose. With the | 
Te attract the scrutiny of an individual, splendid trappings of fiction and of , 
i ie 7 : and the result of his speculations on poetry, he arrests the attention 0 
: ea the mysterious subject afford some the gay; and, while he amuses the ' 
beh) ql | gratification to the curiosity of a fancy, insinuates his moral to the 
f is id few; but that the great mass of our heart. In the plain garb of sober 
4 fellow beings will be in any degree reason, he approaches the cynic and 
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a position not quite so clear, 
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tainly right in his assertion that the 
name of Whip-poor- Will was com- 
monly applied to this bird long be- 
fore the British troops visited Ame- 
rica, if he means those troops whose 

urpose was to reduce the rebellious 
colonies to the yoke of Great-Bri- 
tain; but this name only prevailed 
jn the northern, eastern, and middle 
parts, whilst, in the south, the bird 
was known by the name of Chick- 
Willow and Chuck- Will’s- Widow. 
Mr. Kalm found it under the name 
of Whip-poor- Will, given it, as he 
says, trom the fancied resemblance 
of its note to those words, although 
he very justly observes, the * real 
sound is likest to Whipperwhip, 
with a strong accent on the first and 
last syllable.” ‘This song is to be 
perceived in the month of May. I 
never heard it but in the evening 
and during the season of incuba- 
tion; at other times their note is a 
shrill cry, emitted while in pursuit 
of their prey, which is flies, beetles, 
&c. the same as that of swallows, 
and taken inthe same manner. The 
strange noise which authors have 
compared to the “turning of a 
great spinning-wheel,”’ is not a note 
of the bird, but proceeds from the 
rushing of the air into its enormous 
mouth, when, on the wing, it re- 
Ceives, or attempts to take, an in- 
se&t. 

Mr. Pennant asserts, on the au- 
thority of Dr. Garden and Mr. 
Clayton, that these birds are ex- 
tremely rare towards the sea side. 
J reside upon the sea coast, within 
view of the atlantic ocean, and can 
atiirm that they are, on the contra- 
ry, extremely numerous. 1 am in- 
duced to believe that they prefer 
the mountainous country for breed- 
ing, although I know them to lay 
and hatch within a stone’s throw of 
the salt water; and as their song, 
like that of most other birds, is only 
heard at that season, superficial ob- 


servers have been led into the error 
here detected, 
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Catesby asserts that they never 
appear inthe day. This is an error. 
I have seen them at all seasons of 
the day, but they are to be seen in 
the greatest numbers in the afters 
noon. 

Errors similar to those here no- 
ticed are frequent in the best Eu- 
ropean authors, when treating of the 
natural history of this country. L 
hope to see some American taking 
up the pen, and paying, by accu- 
rate information of this nature, 2 
part of the immense debt which we 
owe to the old world. W. D. 
Perth- Amboy, OGober 12, 1800. 


—< EE 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
The Specuxtatist: No. III. 


S soon as my friend had closed 

the door of my apartment L 
threw myself into an arm-chair, and, 
resting my elbow on an old-fashion- 
ed escritoire which stood beside me, 
sunk into an intense meditation. 
Perhapson this eccasion I was borne 
away by an imagination, whose be- 
nevolent ardours the frost of three 
score winters has not been able to 
repress. It has frequently deceived 
me by false representations of men, 
and things; yet still I am inclined 
to resign myself to its influence: 
and, old as | am, my bosom throb- 
bed when I contemplated a com- 
munity in which justice should be 
considered as an universal and sa- 
cred duty, and perfect sincerity the 
privilege of every rational being. 
As the term justice is liable to dit- 
erent acceptations, it may be ne- 
cessary to explain what I mean by 
the use of it. Justice, with me, is 
not that partial thing which confines 
iis views toa family, a class, a na- 
tion, or even to the human species. 
It comprehends the whole of intel- 
ligent existence. It unites adoration 
of the Creator with fervent love to 
the creature—to the lowest and last 
degree of intelligence. In short, it 
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is rendering to Cesar that which is 
Czesar’s, and unto God that which 


belongs to him. In sucha state of, 


shines, every inducement to pre- 
varication would be removed, and 
the pure, substantial loveliness of 
virtue substituted for a shadow. 
Philosopby and truth should again 
be reconciled; and order, peace, 
and harmony pervade the moral 
universe. Yet I must acknowledge, 
that after having suficlently treated 
my imagination with such images 
as these, I found it necessary to 
reverse the picture, and take a 
cooler view of things. 

When ft endeavoured to analize 
the present social system; when I 
forbore to contemplate man as he 
ought to be, and confined myself 
to the consideration of manas he is, 
1 perceived it to be impracticable 
to reconcile expediency with those 
sublime theories. Man, at present, 
is debased by error, and society 
convulsed by tempestuous passions, 
which it is the direét tendency of 
present institutions to foster and 
inflame. It is beyond the pre- 
science of the most enlightened phi- 
Janthropist, to decide whether the 
human species universally shall ever 
emerge from these calamities. But 
if ever we do arrive at the highest 
degree of wisdom and happiness of 
which we are capable, at that state 
of perfection which is comprised in 
the christian precepts, it must be by 
slow gradations. ‘The child of rea- 
son and virtue must acquire his full 
vigour by more arduous exertion, 

and by instructions more frequently 
reiterated, than the child of nature. 
<¢ Hitherto,” said the aposile, I 
have fed you with milk and not 
with meat, because ye were not 
able to bear it.” And perhaps the 
unlimited privilege of speaking 
truth, may be classed amongst the 
highest attainments of man. 

‘It is undoub tedly the dictate of 
wisdom, that our conduét as indi- 
viduals should be, in some measure, 
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modified by the circumstances in 
which we are placed. If I am 
travelling through a country infest- 
ed by banditti, and carry with me 
a large sum of money, it is by no’ 
means adviseadle to inform every 
person with whom I happen to 
meet, that [am in possession of this 
treasure. Yet this would be the 
truth; and, in certain circum- 
stances, this degree of sincerity 
would not bedangerous. If I have 
a friend to whom [I am very much 
attached, and discover in him some 
dangerous errors, it is my duty to 
endeavour to remove them; yet it 
behoves me to act with great cau- 
tion and address. Suppose him to 
be extremely tenacious of his opini- 
ons; if I attack them openiy, if I 
at once express my belief of their 
fallacy, or perhaps their enormity, 
I lose my hold in his esteem, by 
whichalone I can expect to triumph 
over his errors. Yet this would be 
speaking the truth, and if he were 
a wise man, he would prize me the 
more for my sincerity. Perhaps it 
is allowable to extend this mode of 
reasoning still further, and treat the 
world at large somewhat as the skil- 
ful nurse treats a wayward child; 
that is, make some sacrifices to its 
caprices in matters of less import- 
ance, in order to obtain the power 
of controuling it in those of greater. 
Yet 1 should be far from justify- 
ing the expression of sentiments that 
are false, or excusing any further 
deviation from the most perfect sin- 
cerity than is necessary in order to 
retain the power of being useful to 
our fellows. 1am placed in society, 
and it is a duty incumbent on me 
to procure to my fellow-beings 
every benefit which it is in my 
power to bestow. But so long as 
men are led by their affeétions, 
destroy in myself the power of doing 
good, if I declare open hostilities 
with their follies and weaknesses, 
and thus forfeit that esteem by which 
alone I can hope to influence theis 
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judgments to choose the good and 
patie? the evil. It is true that re- 
putation founded on qualities which 
we are conscious we do not, and are 
not desirous to possess, is, ig itself, 
a worthless thiag; yet, as it may 
facilitate the practice of our duty, 
it may sometimes be wisdom to ac- 
quiesce in the possession, if it be 
voluntarily bestowed. 

It is unnecessary to describe the 
pleasure resulting from the practice 
of sincerity, to the man who has 
once felt the pure sunshine which 
it diffuses through the mind. To 
such an one, every suppression of 
his genuine sentiments will be a 
painiul sacrifice, however necessary 
it may be to conform, in some de- 
gree, topresent circumstances. Let, 
the n, every lover of mankind re- 
double his efforts to remove the ob- 
stacles to the universal practice of 
sincerity. Let him labour to con- 
vince his contemporaries of the in- 
estimable advantage of possessing 
the reality of virtue rather than the 
semblance. Let him bid them re- 
nember, at all times, that however 
they may elude the sagacity of man, 
their most secret actions, and every 
wandering wish of their hearts, are 
eternally unveiled before that Being 
who is of purer eves than to behold 
iniquity with approbation. 


——— ie 


Thoughts on American Newsfapers. 
Lothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


= HE Americans,” said a sple- 

netic friend of mine, who 
has travelled a good deal in Ame- 
rica, “are a nation of readers. 


‘Taking one with another, a far 


greater number of the people devote 
some of their time to reading, than 
of any other people in the ‘world, 
In Great-Bri itain, France, and Ger 

many, those who do, or who can 
read, bear a very small proportion 
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to the rest. They are scarcely one 
totwenty; but, in America, almost 
every man is a student. 

“They read, not casually, or 
now and then, but regularly and 
daily. They betake thems — to 
reac ling as punétu: ally as to dine 
to labour. Surely, then, they must 
be avery learned nation. All their 
minds must be turned to a generous 
and enlightened key. Society niust 
wear, among hein, a face totally 
different from that of any other na- 
tion—and is not this so? 

“ Why, one must pause a little 
and inguire what is it they read? 
Books of history, or poetry, or sci- 
ence, or morals? Much depends 
upon their kind of reading. Are 
they a ballads, or fabulous 
legends? If they be, we can only 
expect them to be confirmed in 
every silly prejudice or vile super- 
stition. A sort of volume is left, 
daily, at every man’s door. What 
are its usual contents? ‘To judge 
of its efticacy, it is necessary to 
know the tenour of it. 

‘¢ Tf we examine them, we shall 
find them to be nothing more than 
newspapers; pages in which the two 
factions, who divide the nation, 
perpetually ficht their battles; and, 
in every species of invective and 
stratagem, endeavour to get the 
better of their adversaries. In this 
school, you may judge what pro- 
gress the American student is likely 
to make in the art of governing his 
passions, enriching his fancy, or 
enlarging his understanding.” 

It is thus that the traveller af- 
fected to sneer at us poor Ameri- 
cans for our attachment to the nobie 
pursuits of history and politics. “I 
would fain know, Mr. Caviller,”’ 
returned [, “ how the time of a 
citizen can be better employed than 
in watching the conduct of his go- 
vernors, in detecting their mistakes, 
and, if need be, censuring or dis- 
placing them. For what end has 
the power of choosing our governors 
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is rendering to Czesar that which is 
Csar’s, and unto God that which 
belongs to him. In sucha state of 
things, every inducement to pre- 
varication would be removed, and 
the pure, substantial loveliness of 
virtue substituted for a shadow. 
Philosophy and truth should again 
be reconciled; and order, peace, 
and harmeny pervade the moral 
universe. Yet lmust acknowledge, 
that after having sufficiently treated 
my imagination with such images 
as these, I found it necessary to 
reverse the picture, and take a 
cooler view of things. 

When I endeavoured to analize 
the present social system; when I 
forbore to contemplate man as he 
ought to be, and confined myself 
to the consideration of manas he is, 
I perceived it to be impracticable 
to reconcile expediency with those 
sublime theories. Man, at present, 
is debased by error, and society 
convulsed by tempestuous passions, 
which it is the direét tendency of 
present institutions to foster ‘and 
jnflame. It is beyond the pre- 
science of the most enlightened phi- 
Janthropist, to decide whether the 
human species universally shall ever 
emerge f om these calamities. But 
if ever we do arrive at the highest 
degree of wisdom and happiness of 
which we are capable, at that state 
of perfection which is comprised in 
the christian precepts, it must be by 
slow gradations. ‘The child of rea- 
son and virtue must acquire his full 
vigour by more arduous exertion, 

and by instr ing more frequently 
reiterated, than the child of nature. 
<¢ Hitherto,” said the apostle, * I 
have fed you with milk and not 
with meat, because ye were not 
able to bear it.” And perhaps the 
unlimited privilege of speaking 
truth, may be classed amongst the 
highest attainments of man. 

‘Tt is undou btedly the dicate of 
wisdom, that our condué as indi- 


viduals should be, in some measure, 
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modified by the circumstances in 
which we are placed. If I am 


_travelling through a country infest- 


ed by banditti, and carry with me 
a large sum of money, it is by no 
means adviseadle to inform every 
person with whom I happen to 
meet, that Lam in possession of this 
treasure. Yet this would be the 
truth; and, in certain circum~ 
stances, this degree of sincerity 
would not bedangerous. If I have 
a friend to whom I am very much 
attached, and discover in him some 
dangerous errors, it is my duty to 
endeavour to remove them; yet it 
behoves me to act with great cau- 
tion and address. Suppose him to 
be extremely tenacious of his opini- 
ons; if I attack them openly, if I 
at once express my belief of their 
fallacy, or perhaps their enormity, 
I lose my hold in his esteem, by 
whichalone I can expect to triumph 
over his errors. Yet this would be 
speaking the truth, and if he were 
a wise man, he would prize me the 
more for my sincerity. Perhaps it 
is allowable to extend this mode of 
reasoning still further, and treat the 
world at large somewhat as the skil- 
ful nurse treats a wayward child; 
that is, make some sacrifices to its 
caprices in matters of less import- 
ance, in order to obtain the power 
of controuling it in those of greater. 
Yet 1 should be far from justify- 
ing the expression of sentiments that 
are false, or excusing any further 
deviation from the most perfect sin- 
cerity than is necessary in order to 
retain the power of being useful to 
our fellows. lam placed in society, 
and it is a duty incumbent on me 
to procure to my fellow-beings 
every benefit which it is in my 
power to bestow. But so long as 


men are led by their affections, I 
destroy in myself the power of doing 
ood, if I declare open hostilities 
with their follies and weaknesses, 
aid thus forfeit that esteem by which 


alone I can hope to influence theis 
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judgments to choose the good and 
refuse the evil. It is true that re- 
putation founded on qualities which 
we are conscious we do not, and are 
not desirous to possess, is, ip itself, 
a worthless thigg; yet, as it may 
facilitate the practice of our duty, 
it may sometimes be wisdom to ac- 

quiesce in the possession, if it be 
voluntarily bestowed. 

It is unnecessary to describe the 
pleasure resulting from the practice 
of sincerity, to the man who has 
once felt the pure sunshine which 
it diffuses through the mind. To 
such an one, every suppression of 
his genuine sentiments will be a 
painiul sacrifice, however necessary 
it may be to conform, in some de- 
gree, topresent circumstances. Let, 
the n, every lover of mankind re- 
double his efforts to remove the ob- 
stacles to the universal practice of 
sincerity. Let him labour to con- 
vince his contemporaries of the in- 
estimable advantage of possessing 
the reality of virtue rather than the 
semblance. Let him bid them re- 
member, at all times, that however 
they may elude the sagacity of man, 
their most secret actions, and every 
wandering wish of their hearts, are 
eternally unveiled before that Being 
wuo is of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity with approbation. 
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Thoughts on American Newshapers. 
Lothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


“ fa Americans,” said a sple- 

netic friend of mine, who 
has travelled a good deal in Ame- 
rica, “are a nation of readers. 


‘Taking one with another, a far 


greater number of the people devote 
some of their time to reading, than 
of any other people in the world, 
In Great-Britain, France, and Ger 

Many, those who do, or who can 
read, bear a very small proportion 
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to the rest. They are scarcely one 
totwenty; but, in America, almost 
every man 1s a student. 

‘They read, not casually, or 
now and then, but regularty ancl 
daily. They betake thems selves to 
reac ling as punétu: illy as to dine or 
to labour. Surely, then, they must 
be avery learned nation. Ali their 
minds must be ee to a generous 
and enlightened key. Society must 
wear, among them, a face totally 
different from that of any other na- 
tion—and is not this so? 

“ Why, one must pause a little 

and inguire what is it they read? 
Books of history, or poetry, or sci- 
ence, or morals? Much depends 
upon their kind of reading. Are 
they aay 7 ballads, or fabulous 
legends? If they be, we can oaly 
expect them to be confirmed in 

every silly prejudice or vile super- 
stition. A sort of volume is left, 
daily, at every man’s door. What 
are its usual contents? ‘To judge 
of its efficacy, it is necessary to 
know the tenour of it. 

“¢ Tf we examine them, we shall 
find them to be nothing more than 
newspapers; pages in which the two 
factions, who divide the nation, 
perpetually fight their battles; and, 
in every species of invective and 
stratagem, endeavour to get the 
better of their adversaries. In this 
school, you may judge what pro- 
gress the American student is likely 
to make in the art of governing his 
passions, enriching his fancy, or 
enlarging his understanding.” 

It is thus that the traveller af- 
fected to sneer at us poor Ameri- 
cans for our attachment to thenobie 
pursuits of history and politics. “I 
would fain know, Mr. Caviller,” 
returned [, “ how the time of a 
citizen can be better employed than 
in watching the conduct of his go- 
vernors, in deteéting their mistakes, 
and, if need be, censuring or dis- 
placing them. For what end has 
the power of choosing our governors 
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and legislators been vested in us, if 
we do not exercise it with judgment 
and vigilance; if we do not inquire 
into their claims to our favours, 
and regulate our choice by the ten- 
dency of those measures which we 
know they will adopt? 

‘*But mere political discussions 
do not wholly engross these publi- 
cations. Are they not continually 
supplied with intelligence from all 
parts of the world? And do they 
not inform us of the fate of battles, 
the schemes of statesmen, and the 
change of rulers in every part of the 
world?) And what objects are more 
sublime, more interesting to the 
rational inquirer, than the successive 
scenes of this great drama? 

‘ There is no soul among us so 
sordid and groveling that has not an 
active curiosity in relation to these 
great events. He will always lay 


down his groat for the sake of 


knowing what they are about in 
Germany, Egypt, or Bengal. The 
scene cannot be so remote but we 
have an eye to it; and Sultan Tip- 
poo, and Field Marshal Suwarrof, 
are people with whom every Ame- 
rican, the meanest and most labori- 
ous among us, is as intimately ac- 
quainted as with his next door neigh- 
bour.” 

Not convinced by these reason- 
ings, my companion continued to 
insinuate, that to know the inci- 
dents of a German and Italian cam- 
Paign, Cannot very materially bene- 
fita native of America, who has his 
bread to get by his industry, and 
hiis family to cherish by domestic 
virtues. “He prated much about 
the necessity of limiting our atten- 
tion, in the first place, to our own 
family affairs; and, if those will 
allow any of our time to be em- 
ployed in general pursuits, he urged 
that it ought to be devoted to the 
improvement of the heart and the 
understanding, by writings that ex- 
plain to us our personal duties, and 
illustrate them by familiar, perti- 


nent, and amusing examples; by 


books that advance us in the know- 
ledge of the properties and processes 
of nature; that make us, or ¢end to 
make us, better fathers, husbands, 
and neighbours, better artists or 
husbandmen. 

*“ Now, no instruction of this 
kind,”’ he continued, ‘* can be gain- 
ed from the bickerings of faction, 
vulgarly called politics, and from 
the shreds and fragments, trifling, 
contradictory, and vague, to be 
found in newspapers, and gravely 
dignified with the name of history. 
Is any professional skill, any maxim 
of domestic economy or of social 
conduct, any improvement in the 
condition of ourselves or our neigh- 
bours, to be drawn from these foun- 
tains? How is any man the better 
in his taste, his temper, or his for- 
tune; how is any man the wiser, in 
any art or science worth knowing, 
by hearing that so many Austrians 
were killed in ¢his affair, and so 
many Frenchmen in ¢hat; that 
the Pope died in Tuscany, and Su- 
warrof in Lithuania; that the Queen 
of Naples passed from one part of 
Italy to another in a Russian frigate; 
and the like particulars? 

‘«¢ A newspaper, considered as one 
among a merchant’s documents, is 
a very good thing: as conveying, 
in due season, information of what 
is to be bought and sold; of ships 
arrived, or departing, or taken, or 
shipwrecked, —may not be conve- 
niently dispensed with by the owners 
of ships, and the venders and buyers 
of commodities ; but why so many 
of its pages should be stuffed with 
declamation against individuals, and 
with scraps of news respecting the 
operations of armies and embassa- 
dors in another hemisphere, 1s not 
easily conceived. 

*¢ If these events are worth know- 
ing, it is ridiculously absurd to 
seek the knowledge in this way. 
Stay till a little time has rendered 
the issue of transa¢tions certain, and 
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stay till you have the whole of a 


articular event, in all its parts and 
jacidents, before you, instead of in- 
dulging a childish impatience, and 
eagerly swallowing every mutilated 
Jying rumour. A little time will 
not only afford you an authentic 
account of an event, but will save 
you all that expense of time which 
js wasted in procuring and reading 
premature, unauthentic, and, what 
is worse, unintelligible statements. 
“ Tithe knowledge of great events, 
passing in the other hemisphere, be 
of any value, newspapers, as at pre- 
sent conducted, are liable to insur- 
mountable objections; inasmuch as, 
instead of faithfully and accurately 
affording this knowledge, they only 
tend to confuse, bewilder and mis- 
lead. In all they give us, there is 
such confusion or contradiction of 
dates—such opposite accounts of 
the same events—such idle and in- 
cessant repetitions, that no mortal 
can extricate himself from out the 
chaos. After a week or a month’s 
study, a man may safely conclude 
that a certain battle has been fought, 
or a certain treaty has been ratified ; 
but as to the causes and circum- 
stances that belong to them, the 
memory is burthened with a dis- 
cordant and obscure mass. Of these 
he knows nothing, till some im- 
partial and enlightened observer 
has collected, arranged, sifted and 
weighed the accompanying testi- 
mony, and, profiting by lights for 
which it was requisite patiently to 
wait, or deeply to search, he deli- 
vers, in a narrative of half a page, 
what had filled, in its impure and 
chaotic state, not less, perhaps, than 
an hundred columns of an hun- 
dred gazettes. 
“But even admitting that there is 
some use in perusing these desul- 
tory and impertinent details of news, 
what have I, a plain farmer per- 
haps, ora man of some studious vo- 
cation, physician, lawyer or divine 
~—or a country shopkeeper or city 
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artisan—what has such an one as 7 
to do with this long history of ship« 
ping—this catalogue of sloc »s and 
brigs to be sold or freighted—these 
lists of goods, wet and dry, to be 
found at such a corner or in such 
an alley? These things occupy three 
out of the four huge and overflow- 
ing pages which I daily receive, and 
are absolutely of no use but as blank 
paper. 

‘“‘ A daily gazette contains, when 
collected, at a year’s end, no less 
than twelve hundred and fifty-two 
pages, and these are equivalent to, 
at least, twelve thousand pages of 
a good sized o€tavo, and these would 
make, at least, twenty-four bulky 
oétavo volumes. When we reflect 
upon the infinite variety and quan- 
tity of valuable matter which might 
be squeezed into twenty octavos, 
how must we lament when we 
come to scan their actual contents! 
Three-fourths of them are nothing 
to the world at large. ‘They are ot 
use, of temporary use, only to the 
traders—to one of the numerous 
callings into which the people are 
distributed. ‘To all the rest they 
are just as foreign as if some emi- 
nent taylor should send his ledgers 
and receipt-books, for the last ten 
years, to the press, and I should be 
served, every morning, with half a 
volume full of the precious contents. 
What is the cargo of the ship Saz/- 
fast tome? What is the bale of 
dry goods, or a thousand bags of 
prime green coffce, to be sold to-mor- 
row by an auctioneer, to me, who 
live an hundred miles off, or whose 
pursuits have nothing in them of a 
mercantile cast? Yet such is the 
vanity of fashion, and the caprice 
of the passions, that two thousand 
copies of such stuff shall be daily 
printed, and dispersed within a 
sphere of an hundred miles. Though 
never read by any but traders, it is 
brought and laid upon the table, be- 
cause it is connected with the news 
and politics of the day; a connece 
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tion that is perfectly incongruous, 
and irrational and unnecessary. 

“* Among other causes for regret, 
which the contemplation of the 
world and its ways furnishes to a 
friend of mankind, is the absurd or 
pernicious application of an instru- 
ment capable of the most iilustri- 
ous and permanent use. It is im- 
possible to praise too highly the in- 
vention of the /ress. Of all the 
forms of publication, that of a large 
shect, filled with small type, and 

rinted and dispersed daily, is the 
most to be admired. By this means, 
a man shall have, for eight dollars, 
in daily and convenient portio ns, 
put into his hand, without effort or 
torethought of his own, a quantity 
equal to twenty-four volumes in 
octavo. 

*¢ How powerful in the cause of true 
virtue and beneficial knowledge 
might this instrument be made! 
Put into the hands of philanthropy 
and genius, what wonders would 
be wrought by it! How might the 
knowledge diffused through costly, 
or inaccessible, or widely. scattered 
volumes, be compressed, with new 
forms, arrangements and illustra- 
tions, into this easy and current ve- 
hicle! How might the truths of 
science, the maxims of morals and 
economy, be modelled and distri- 
buted anew, be familiarized, and 
rendered, at the same time, capti- 
vating and intelligible, in a daily 
paper! “| 

“* Such are its possible uses; but 
it is mournful! to reflect on the adtual 
application of it. Three-fourths 
of its contents are wholly usless 
and foreign to nine-tenths of its 
readers. By the remaining fourth, 
the illusions and misrepresentations 
of faction are conveyed tous. Our 
understandings are misled by so- 
phistry, and our passions are irri- 

tated and depraved by invective and 
by slander, or a silly curiosity is 
tantalized (not gratified) by the 
shreds and patches, void of con- 


nection, authenticity and order, of 


events in which we have no con. 
cern, and attention to which usurps 
the place of every salutary study, 

** Considering the popular newse 
paper as the test of civilization or 
wisdom in its readers, how very 
low must sink our opinion of Ame- 
ricans! Their connection with us, 
as natives of a common country, 
may rescue them from our con. 
tempt, and prompt us to extenuate 
the censure, by extending it from 
Americans to men; and, by studied 
comparisons, to show, that if Ame- 
ricans are no éetfer, in this respect, 
than other nations, yet it may, at 
least, be said that they are not worse.” 

Such was my good friend’s invecs 
tive against newspapers. It is easy 
to see that there was much error 
and extravagance in it; and that 
the fault thus imputed to the people 
at large, can only fall on the head 
of the editors or publishers of news- 
papers. As to the contempt cast 
upon the mercantile portion of a 
gazette, it is plainly absurd, since 
intelligence of what is to be bought 
and sold, is useful toevery one who 
birys and sells; and that is the case 
with every member of society. 
Every man is not interested in every 
article, but there are some to whom 
every article is of use; and, in pro- 
posing the gratification or adv antage 
of all, each one must be contented 
with a little. 

In a performance of this kind, 
nothing is more unreasonable than 
for any one man, or one class, to 
expe that his benefit or pleasure 
shall be solely consulted. — It is suf- 
ficient that there is something, 
among a multitude of things, which 
is of use to him, and the scantiness 
of. each portion is made up by the 
number of those who receive it. 

There is no valid reason why 
mercantile intelligence and general 
speculations should not be connect 
ed in the same paper. Every mer- 
chant and townsman is a citizen 
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and a man, though every citizen 
js not a merchant or inhabitant ofa 
town; and, while one is contented 
to receive (for he need not read) the 


calesman’s Catalogue for the sake of 


the literature or politics connectcd 
with it, the trader is prompted to 
extend his view beyond his profes- 


sional concerns by the vicinity of 


other topics. 

As to the politics of newspapers, 
the curiosity that is ainnutive to the 
character and conduét of our rulers, 
so far from being merely harmless, 
or only moderately us seful, seems to 
be the grand and indispensible duty 
oi every citizen. Since it is our 
privilege to choose, it is our duty to 
clioose wisely ; and, for that end, to 
be vigilant in scanning the p al tiecs 
and principles of public men, to 
employ all practicable means of 
formin: za true decision ourselves, 

and to ‘recommend that true deci- 
sion to our neighbours. 

Tn all transactions with our fel- 
Jow-men, we must make account 
for the influence of passions and 
pre judices, and draw from their 

iolly, their precip vitalion, and their 
sells hness, new motives for indus- 
try in searching truth for ourselves, 
and for perseverance and ardour in 
combating the passions and re¢ti- 
fying the ignorance of others. 

If newspapers be, in general, the 
vehicles of falsehood, and men are 
betrayed, by faithless guides, 1 in the 
_— of their true interest, and 

the selection of their true friends, 
it is criminal to stand idly aloof, or 
to content ourselves with reviling 
either the deceiver or the dupe. 
No; it is our business to exert our- 
selves to show them their preferable 
path; and, by shunning all 2 ibsurd 
reproac hes, all groundless calum- 
nies, all personal Paltercations which 
obscure the penetration in propor- 
tion as they inflame the passions of 
men, we may confer the most sig- 
nal and illustrious benefits upon 
Oyr couutrymen, 
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Political intelligence, as conveyed 
to us through newspapers, is liable 
to many objections; but some of 
these objections arise from the na- 
ture of the thing, and are insepara- 
ble from human testimony; but 
much, it is evident, must depend 
upon the industry, and candour, 
and judgment of the publisher. 
bak, proufs of momentous events 

nust ever be wanting in absolute 
consistency and certainty 5, and, in 
general, mere rumour and conjec~ 
ture are just as likely to be wrong 
as right: but this is not applicable 
to evcry document or intimation, 
and there is constantly occurring 
proofs of a proper and legitimate 
kind. The seleétion of these evi- 
dences, and the conveyance of them 
to the inquisitive or studious part 
of mankind, are surely laudable 
and bene ficial undertakings, and 
afford large scepe for the exercise 
of di! ligence, penetration, and im- 
partiality. 

The constitution of a newspaper 
will always allow some columns to 
be assigned to general information 
or speculative disquisition. It is, in 
this respect, chiefly, that it is am 
important and inestimable instru- 
ment for influencing human society, 
and that a wise superintendant wilh 
have occasion for all his wisdom. 

Three or four columns of econo- 
mical or moral discussion, daily 
supplied, will be quite as much as 
the occupations of mankind will 
allow them to attend to. More 
would be tedious and redundant; 
and the narrower be the compass of 
our lucubrations, the more incum- 
bent on us will be the careful se- 
leétion, and the judicious manage- 
ment of our topics. Instead of las 
menting that three-fourths areother- 
wise engrossed, the friend of man- 
kind should rejoice that literature 
and morals occupy so large a por- 
tion of a production that so widely 
circulates; and, instead of censuring 
the connection that is thus formed 
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between literature, and lucre, and 
politics, he should give honour to 
his countrymen for permitting the 
alliance, and ardently approve of 
such effeétual means for introduc- 
ing the teacher of virtue, and the 
preceptor in useful arts, to the coun- 
ters, desks and tea-tables of every 
rank and profession in society. 
Your efforts, Mr. Editor, to attain 
these useful ends, will gain you the 
approbation of every lover of his 
country, and, among the rest, of a 


LOOKER-ON. 


——— 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


bp estimating the various means 
of enlarging the understanding 
and meliorating the heart, I have 
long considered periodical publica- 
tions extensively useful. Influenced 
by this sentiment, I no sooner saw 
your proposals than I became a sub- 
scriber to your Magazine. To in- 
timate that I have parted with my 
money without an equivalent, or 
perused the several numbers with- 
out benefit, would be uncandid: 
but being neither philosopher nor 
critic, physician nor divine, I 
have certainly derived less pleasure 
and improvement from the work 
than my knowledge of your cha- 
racter had led me to expect. My 
animadversions, however, are not 
intended to imply a censure on the 
execution of the several depart- 
ments, but to show the impropriety 
of admitting some of them into the 
plan. 

The operations of nature in the 
production of a shark may, indeed, 
attract the scrutiny of an individual, 
and the result of his speculations on 
the mysterious subject afford some 
gratification to the curiosity of a 
few; but that the great mass of our 
fellow beings will be in any degree 
benefited by such an exhibition, is 
a position not quite so clear, To 


the anatomist alone is the detail in- 
telligible.—The relation of chemi. 
cal experiments is, in my appre- 
hension, not less objectionable; for, 
although, as connected witi the 
science of medicine, it must be al. 
lowed to rank high in the scale of 
usefulness, yet it surely does not 
follow, that disquisitions on the pros 
perties of hydrogen and oxygen gas 
will prove interesting or intelligible 
to the generality of your readers. 
Fragments of divinity, and muti- 
lated orations, are illy adapted to 
our improvement in religion or po- 
litics. Were the sermons and the 
harangues given us entire, much edi- 
fication would not be derived from 
them: for preachers of every deno- 
mination generally narrow their dis- 
course to suit the peculiar tenets of 
the sect to which they are united; and 
modern declaimers ‘on political to- 
pics serve but to fan the flame of 
party zeal, already too intolerant. 
The province of the critic is to 
refine our taste and correét our 
judgment. To effeét this, he ought 
to select, for the exercise of his art, 
specimens of composition, at least 
as remarkable for their exceilences 
as for the want of them. The re- 
quisites will, therefore, seldom be 
found in extemporary harangues. 
Hence I conclude that the reviews 
of sermons and orations will at- 
tract the notice of but few readers, 
and to this number be productive of 
little amusement, and less benefit. 
The enlightened moralist has for 
his pursuits a nobler object, and 
more extensive range. He labours 
for the improvement of the heart, 
and assumes, at will, the guise best 
suited to his purpose. With the 
splendid trappings of fiction and of 
poetry, he arrests the attention of 
the gay; and, while he amuses the 
fancy, insinuates his moral to the 
heart. In the plain garb of sober 
reason, he approaches the cynic and 
the recluse; and, by the clear de- 
ductions of unadorned ratiocinas 
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tion, unmasks their prejudices and 
dissipates their errors. Every spe- 
cies of composition has its peculiar 
excellence, and, whatever mode he 
may adopt to communicate and en- 
force his principles, his success 
must be proportionate to his attain- 
ment of that excellence. Thus will 
he accomplish the two-fold purpose 
of cultivating, at the same time, 
the intellectual and moral faculties. 
For, although he furnishes no rules 
for the selection and arrangement 
of words, yet he exhibits what is 
of infinitely more consequence to 
the generality of readers, a model of 
good style. And very many who 
have neither the leisure nor the op- 
portunity of studying the principles 
of language, may, nevertheless, ac- 
quire a considerably accurate and 
extensive knowledge of its use, by 
the frequent perusal of classicai 
compositions. ‘The power of imi- 
tation is universal; and, by the ex- 
ercise of this power, the well-read, 
though unlearned, not unfrequent- 
ly equal the best models. The sci- 
ence of morals, from the circum- 
stance of its comprehending a great 
variety of parts, simple and easily 
detached, its universal use and in- 
telligibility, possesses a peculiar and 
pre-eminent claim to the notice of 
the periodical essayist. Such are 
the reasons which have induced me 
to believe that an appropriation of 
a much larger portion of your Ma- 
gazine to the labours of the moralist, 
would procure it a more extensive 
circulation, and consequently en- 
hance your interest and the benefit 
of the public. 

_Taddress to you these observa- 
tions with much difidence, because 
I highly respect your judgment; 
yet, with great freedom, as I sin- 
cerely wish you success. If, there- 
fore, you think them worthy a 
place in your Magazine, the public 
will appreciate their merit, and you, 
perhaps, hear again from your 
friend, -. =. 

VoL. ITI, No, 4. 
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{ The Editor is ever ready to lis- 
ten to the remarks of his friends 
and correspondents, and to profit 
by their advice in his exertions to 
please and benefit those who honour 
his work witha perusal. Hisscheme, 
as first announced, is very com- 
prehensive, adapted as well to the 
moralist as the philosopher, critic, 
physician, and divine. Literature 
and science have a strong connec- 
tion with morality: and, although 
the Editor is not less sensible than 
A. Z. of the superior importance of 
those performances which have im- 
mediate relation to the latter, he 
cannot but think that a plan which 
comprehends other branches of 
knowledge, will be approved by the 
majority of readers. His design is 
to render his work as extensively use- 


ful as possible; to furnish a re- 


D 


spectable vehicle for all those who 
have leisure and inclination to write, 
to convey their thoughts to the 
public. The department of morals 
is not Jimited; and it depends on 
the number and zeal of his corres- 
pondents whether it shall contain 
more or less. They may be assured 
that they will find ample space for 
their accommodation. The depart- 
ment of criticism is, in the opinion 
of many friends, in whose judg- 
ment the Editor justly places strong 
reliance, not the least important or 
interesting. It is certainly an ob- 
ject of liberal curiosity to those who 
attend to the character of their coun 
try, to ascertain the quantity and 
quality of the literary products of 
America; how much, and what is 
produced in every branch of litera- 
ture and science, whether the same 
be great or small, valuable or worth- 
less. That this end may be best 
accomplished by a review, without 
encreaching on the higher depart- 
ment of morals, cannot be denied. 
Whether the Review is well or ill 


conducted, the public must des 
cide. } 
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Art. XXXIV. 
Poems, 6y Samuel Low. Jn two 
qvolumes. 12mo. Fol.ii. ft. 105. 


New- York. 
1800. 


UR Number: for July: last 
contains a review of the first 
volume of these poems; and, as se- 
veral of our former observations 
are found to be applicable to the 
second volume, now under inspec- 
tion, we take tie liberty to refer 
thereto such of our readers as have 
not yet entertained themselves with 
a critique on the poetical effusions 
of the author. 

As Americans, who feel a solici- 
tude for the literary fame of our 
countrymen, we wish ever to be 
among the first to announce and 
applaud the elegant productions of 
domestic geniuss We disclaim ac- 
quiescence in the opinion which 
some have had the freedom to de- 
clare, that the atmosphere of Ame- 
lica is ungenial to the spirit of 
poetry; and that, like Lord Cies- 
terfield’s fine gentleman, we niust 
be content to listen to the music of 
strangers, without ever venturing 
to fiddle for ourselves. 

We must, however, acknow- 
ledge, that although our country 
can boast of several writers who 
have become enutled to the honours 
appropriated to the excelling bard, 
poetry is by no meaus as yet our 
staple commodity. A Trumbuil, 
a Dwight, and a Barlow, will ever 
be excepted in the general observa- 
tion. 

Our fellow-citizen, Mr. Low, 


T. and ‘J. swords. 


has very laudably exerted himself 


in making a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land of the Muses; and if, on his 


appearance before the public, he 


does not receive the plaudits which 
he fancies are due to his labours, 
he may very reasonably exclaim, 
“Tis not in mortals to command fuccefs,”” 
We shaili regret, nowever, that Mr, 
L. had net done something more. 

The present volume consists of a 
poem called ** Winter,” of * Son- 
nets,” * Juvenile Levities,” and: 
“* Effusions of Fancy,” and begins 
with a poetical dedication to the 
author of Junius. We have no 
right to find fault with our author 
for offering this address to his un- 
known friend; at the same time, 
however, we cannot refrain from re- 
collecting the consequential school- 
master, who once wrote a spelling- 
book and dedicated it ** To the 
Universe.” 

‘The poem first mentioned, “ at- 
tempted after tne manner of Thom- 
son, a part of which was written at 
the age of sixteen,” is of consider- 
able length, and is pretty minutely 
descriptive of the various scenes 
and circumstances peculiar to that 
season. Considered as the produc- 
tion of a boy, it is deserving .of 
commendation, although it disco- 
vers but faint tokens of that genius 
which wilisometimes /is/ in numbers. 
As the author, however, mentions’ 
that he has since altered it in such 
a manner as to render it more fit 
for the public eye,” the immaturity 
of years can no longer be allowed 
as an excuse for its defeéts. They 
who regard rhyme and poetry as 
convertible terms, will perhaps be 
at a loss to tind fault with many 

parts Of the present poem. Readers, 
Sei, of another description,. 
who do not think “that not tu write 
prose is certainly to write poetry,” 
will be equally at a loss on what. 
parts to fix their admiration, There. 
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are, no doubt, many single lines, 
and some couplets that may be cal- 
Jed poetical; but they are constant- 
Jy degraded by an association with 
others that wear the features of 
prose ; and, by their awkward gait, 
plainly show that they have no busi- 
ness in the hallowed grounds of 
noetryv. 

One will hardly imagine that he 
.as reading what the Nine inspired, 
when he encounters the following 
verses: 


«Thus bleft is he, who fafe on fhore, 

can view 

The fhiv’ring veffel and the drowning 
crew; 

The mighty deep enrag’d and tofs’d he 
ipys, 

And hears, perhaps, tlre feaman’s difmal 
cries, 

Whom near to land impetuous billows 
urge: 

He fees them, ftruggling with the foam- 
ing furge, 

Now difappear, and now again emerge; 

Till foon their mangled limbs deform the 
ftrand: 

Then-ileft indeed is be on foore to fand ; 

Andtho’ this foocking fight, thisdreadful fiene, 

Afra his feeling breaft with forrow keen, 

Yet, when be views thofe ills he need not 
fear, 

Tis life and fafety then become more dear; 

When he compares bis lot with woe like this, 


The contraft makes him doubly feel bis blifs. 


“ Tho’ fuch events affli& this northern 
coaft, 
A temp’ rate clime our continent can boaft ; 
For what is Winters worft inclemence here, 
To that which polar fkies in fli fevere, 
With unrelenting fway, the long, long year.” 


Again, 


*«Tho’ {ports like thefe are hazardous 
and rough, 
The conqueft’s great and noble—that’s 
enough 
To prompt impetuous youth to rifque all 
harm.” 


“Of keener cold and piercing froft I 
fing, 
Engend’ring in the air, which foon will 
cling 
+ aft hold on all beneath, which foon will 
throw 


A robe of whitenefs oyer all below: 
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Stern winter, now confirm’d, in wrath 
impends ; 

With all his gloomy enfigns he defeends; 

For, lo! he gives the ripen’d mifchief 
birth, 

And fhakes his vapoury produce on the 
earth : 

Tis come, dread Winter's hoary badge is 
come, 

And bids the earth prepare to meet its 
doom.” 


— Next comes the thrifty milk-maid, 
early taught 

To fhun deftructive floth, which oft hath 
brought 

Its flaves to want, to vice, difeafe and 
woe, 

And all the num’rous evils mortals know: 


+ 
She eomes to drain the kine; indu/rious 


fre, 

Domeftic work to ply; with heartfelt 
glee, 

She treads Jer native fuow, fhe cheerly 
fings 

Her fimple rural ftrains, and with her 
brings 

Fler ample pails, pure as contiguous fnow, 

Which foon with copious ftreams of milk 
o’erflow. 

Now, laden with the lufcious fpoil, /4e 

trips, 
And, as fhe treads incautious, often flips.” 


With quotations of this sort we 
might crowd our pages; but, as we 
are sincerely disposed to do justice 
to Mr. L. we shall not dweil so long 
on his defeéts, as to be forgetful ot 
his better parts. We ciie “the fol- 
lowing passage asa more favourable 
specimen : 


“© Difaft’rous moment when that lapfe 

took place 

Which gave dire Winter tothe human 
race ! 

And banifh’d happinefs the vernal plain. 

But hold, my mufe! remit thy murm’ring 
{train ; 

For Winter’s rage is fpent, his power hath 
fled; 

The folar beam will foon revive the dead, 

With life infpire the vegetable race, 

That long lay torpid in his cold embrace 

Tho’ Nature now of ev’ry charm is void, 

She foon fhall flourifh in Arcadian pride, 

Ope all her treafures at the breath of 
Spring, 

That on the fouthern breeze its fweets 
fhall bring. 
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Benignant feafon! hafte, refume thy 


reign, 





Let joy and melody renew their ftrain; | 


Already, lo! thy harbingers appear, 

1 feel, 1 feel the renovation near! 

And hark! the northern blaft hath ceas’d 
to roar, 

And light, and life, and joy return once 
more!’ 


Of his * Sonnets,” twenty in 
number, the first eight are correct 
in one particular; they contain ex- 
actly fourteen lines each; and we 
may with propriety say with the 
old pedagogue, in * Love’s Labour 
Lost,” ** Here are only numbers 
ratified; but for the elegancy, the 
facility, and golden cadence of 
poetry, caret.” The rest, however, 
are pretty well written, and several 
of them display some liveliness of 
fancy, with ‘luxuriance of ex- 
pression. In the last sonnet, the 
author manifests the high opinion 
he entertains of his own labours. 
He gives thanks to the Spirit of 
Song for having taught him so 
much, and for adorning his brow 
with a laurel leaf in spite of e1vy’s 
futile venom. 

We suspect that this sonnet has 
been written since our review of 
the first volume of the work, to so- 
Jace the author for any chagrin 
he may experience at finding that 
his poetry is not admired by all 
who undertake to read it. We 
presume, too, that the * venom’ of 
which he speaks, is the venom of 
us envious critics; and that the /aure/ 
which graces his brow, has been 
placed there by his enraptured 
friend.* Since, therefore, the poet’s 
temples are now bedecked with the 
honoured wreath, let him exclaim 
with Horace, ** We doflarum edera 
premia frontium dis miscent superis ;” 
and, since his friend has had the 
goodness to rank him with Gray, 
Shenstone, and Goldsmith, let him 
go on, and cry out again, * Su- 
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blimi feriam sidere vertice!—TI shalt 
knock my head against the stars!” 

Of his “ Effusions of Fancy,” 
we are pleased with the verses ona 
* Fish,” and on a ** Spring of Wa- 
ter.” The first piece is pretty in 
its sty! le; and, i in its moral, striking 
and ingenious: the other is neat 
and smooth, and somewhat poetical, 

His * Juvenile Levities’’ have 
neither wit nor sprightliness. 

His meditations on * Passaic 
Falls,”? discover some exertion of 
fancy, and a considerable degree of 
skill in picturesque description. 
There is nothing, however, very 
original in the ideas, or beautiful in 
the phraseology. 

In several instances throughout 
the work, we are of opinion that 
Mr. L. has been unhappy in his 
choice of circumstances intended to 
heighten description; thus, in re- 
presenting the power of the storm, 
he says it 1s able to break the surges 
of the ocean: 

“Its force heaven’s everlafting pillars 


fhakes, 
And ocean’s formidable furges breaks.” 


Now, every one knows that no 
great force is requisite to break a 
surge, which is very apt to break 
and tumble to pieces by its owa 
weight. 

So, again, when describing the 
tranquil ease which the rustics en- 
Joy by their fire-sides in a winter’s 
evening, while the storm is raging 
without, he remarks, among other 
circumstances, the cracking of the 
roof, overloaded with snow: 


“ The cricket chirrups blythfome in 
the hearth, 
And all confpire to heighten harmlefs 
mirth. 
The roof, that ponderous heaps of fnow 
fuftains, 
Now loudly cracking, of the ftorm com- 
plains.” 


Of all things in the world tending 
to banish tranquillit y and to excite 


*See Canpipus in our Jaf{ Number, 
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terror, nothing can exceed the cir- 
cumstance of a ponderous roof 
loudly threatening to crush us with 
its fall. 

As authors are partial to their 
works, we presume that the present 
writer will be somewhat displeased 
with the freedom we have used in 
examining his productions. Let 
him not, however, accuse us of 
prejudice or envy; we are not his 
antagonists in the field of politics, 
and most certainly not his compe- 
titors in the career of poetical re- 
nown. In common with all other 
readers, we exercise a right to pro- 
nounce our opinions on the merits 
or demerits of every author who 
challenges criticism by publishing 
his labours. We aspire to no pre- 
tensions superior to the rest of man- 
kind; nor have we the vanity to 
imagine that any d:é#um of our tri- 
bunal will be sufficient to shut out 
avotary of the muses from the tem- 
ple of fame. Our critical remarks 
are not calculated to establish any 
unfavourable prepossessions against 
the author, or to intercept the 
emolument he expeéts to levy on 
the curiosity and taste of the public. 
Our striftures are liable to every 
scrutiny and contradiction which 
the writer or his friends may be 
pleased to attempt; and the same 
vehicle which conveys the charge, 
shall give equal currency to the re- 
futation. 

The publisher of the present 
poems has already the satisfaction 
to find that he owns one admirer, 
who possesses ability to vindicate 
his inheritance of ‘ @ spark of that 
celestial fire” which glowed in the 
bosom of Goldsmith; and has dex- 
terity enough to display the beauties 
of his muse in the most captivating 
attitudes. ‘This ingenious and sa- 
tyrical vindicator of the inspired 
bard, can now make another appeal 
to the discrimination of the literary 
republic, and exert once more the 
magic wand of his wit and elo- 
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quence “in working up into froth, 
at least, what he may not be abie 
to exalt into spirit.’ 


a — 


Art. XXXV. 


The Voice of Warning to Christians, 
on the ensuing Election of a Presi- 
dent of the Uniied States. 8vo. 
[ft 40. New-York. Hopkins. 


“HE present state of our coun- 
try exhibits a very uncom- 
mon spectacle. We do not recol- 
leét a parallel instance in the his- 
tory of the world. In modern 
times, religion has always been of 
preatest moment in discussing the 
merits of the heirs or claimants of 
government; but formerly, the 
doubt lay between different sects or 
forms of religion. Now, in the 
gradual progress of events by which 
the moral struéture of society 1s per- 
petually changing, we have come, 
not to inquire whether the candi- 
date adheres to the Pope or to Lu- 
ther, whether he 1s Christian or 
Mahometan, but whether he is a 
believer in God or zot. 

The present is a sort of sera in 
the history of society. The deci- 
sion of the ensuing eleétion will be 
a kind of thermometer by which 
we may estimate the state of reli- 
gious opinion in the country, and 
determine at what distance we are 
from that state of things in which 
the opinions of a man on the ques- 
tion of the being or attributes of 
God, or, at least, of a written re- 
velation, will be matter of the same 
indifference as any speculative creed 
in chemistry or mathematics. 

The nature of the subjeé is na- 
turally two-fold, and the reasoners 
on both sides have discussed, in the 
first place, the truth of the charge 
urged against the candidate; and 
next, the validity of the objection, 
supposing the charge true. 

The terms of a controversy like 
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this, must fix the attention of every 
rational observer, That man must 
be strangely unenlightened and in- 
curious, who is unaffected by it, 
even it no ties of pat triotism or 
motives of private interest should 
engage his passions in the issue of 
the conte ‘st, or even if his modes of 
thinking cause him to be absolutely 
indifferent to religious topics. As 
aétuated by pious or impious Zeal, 
by patriotic or ambitious motives, 
1 must, of course, be deeply anxious 
for the issue; and, as merely a re- 
mote spectator of the drama, I must 
look on what is passing witha very 
lively curiosity. 

This is the second pleading (in 

the pamphlet form) which has been 
delivered in this great cause; and, 
as the crisis is hastening, there will 
scarcely be time for replies or re- 
joinders. We have listened very 
attentively to the pleader, and, 
tvhile we excuse ourselves from de- 
claring whether we join issue or 
demur, or coincide with his advo- 
cate, we shall not scruple to applaud 
the accuracy and force of his style, 
the ingenuity of his reasonings, and 
the earnestness, not to say elo- 
quence, of his manner. 

The topics here discussed are 
nearly the same with those of the 
first performance* on this subject. 
The writer’s spirit is somewhat dif- 
ferent; more tinctured with indig- 
nation and asperity; less forbearing 
to (what he deems the mischievous) 
designs of his adversaries. Aliow- 
ances it is always reasonable to make 
for the strength of conviction and 
the ardour of zeal in a momentous 
cause; for that spirit in a vehement 
debater which is prone to consider 

s Opponents, not as unintentional- 
ly, but wilfully erring; not as de- 
ceived, but deceivers, Integrity is 
frequently indignant at the imagined 


selfishness or artifices w hich are 
employed against it. Sophistry 
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awakens its ire; its arguments are 
winged with contempt, or wit 
ancer; and, while it 1s impossible 
to censure the fervours which arise 
from siucere belief in any cause, we 
may vet regret, perhaps, even for 
the writer’s sake, that a milde 
strain was nat adopted; that his 
sentiments have not been presented 
to the view in a guise more likely 
to procure the submission of hi 
adversaries. 

The end of all rational debate js 
not merely to display the truth in 
the view of the audience, but to 
prevail on them to Jook at it; not 
merely to. remove the veil that covere! 
the picture, but to take away the 
film that obscured the sight; no 
merely to acquit our rselves Zo our: 
selves, by avowing our belief, but 
to do good by making others be. 
lieve; not only to convince, but 
conciliate; not only to argue, but 
persuade; not only, in fine, to 
change convictions, but remove 
prejudices; since, while you mere 
ly embarrass, or humble, or exas- 
perate the hearer, the cause you de- 
fend is more injured by your pas- 
sion than promoted by your argi- 
ments. 

We are far from intending, by 
these remarks, any particular cen- 
sure on the author of the piece be- 
fore us. If we prefer the mild to 
the acrimonious and indignant rea- 
soner, it is not because the former is 
more eloguent or zealous in the 
cause of truth, but merely because 
he is more likely to obtain converts 
and followers. Whatever be the 
true merits of the cause depending, 
and we do not presume to we de ils 
merits, we shall, as impartial ob- 
servers, be always delighted with 
truth; be more delighted with truth 
connected with sincerity; and be de- 
lighted, above all, with truth and 
sincerity united w vith candour. 


On a noted passage in Mr. Jef: 


* Serious Confiderations, &:c. fee Review for September, p. 202- 
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ferson’s book, in which opinions 
relating to religion are said not to 
be the proper objects of legal re- 
straint, because they occasion no 
private injury, the following re- 
marks occur: 


« Ponder well this paragraph. Ten 
thoufand impieties and mifchiefs lurk in 
itt womb. Mr. Jefferfon maintains not 
only the inviolability of opinion, but of 
epinion propagated. And that no clafs or 
charater of abomination might be ex- 
cluded from the fanctuary of fuch laws 
as he wifhes to fee eftablifhed, he pleads 
for the impunity of puéblifbed error in its 
moft dangerous and execrable form. Po- 
lytheifm or atheifm, ‘ twenty gods or no 
god,’ is perfectly indifferent to Mr. Jef- 
terfon’s good citizen. A wretch may 
trumpet atheifm from New-Hampfhire 
to Georgia; may laugh at all the redii- 
ties of futurity; may {fcoff and teach 
others to fcoff at their accountability; it 
is no matter, fays Mr. Jefferfon, ‘ it nei- 
ther picks my pocket, nor breaks my 
leg.” ‘This is nothing lefs than repre- 
fenting civil fociety as founded in athe- 
ifm. For there can be no religion with- 
out God. And if it does me or my 
neighbor no injury, to fubvert the very 
foundation of religion, by denying the 
being of God, then religion is not one 
of the conftituent principles of fociety, 
and confequently fociety is perfeét with- 
out it; that is, is perfect in atheifm. 
Chriftians! what think you of this doc- 
srine? Have you fo learned Chrift or 
truth? Is atheifm indeed no injury to 
fociety? Is it no injury to untie all the 
cords which bind you to the God of 
Heaven, and your deeds to his throne 
of judgment; which form the ftrength 
of perional virtue, give energy to the 
duties, and infufe fweetnefs into the 
charities of human life? Is it indeed no 
injury to you, or to thofe around you, 
that your neighbour buries his confcience, 
and all his fenfe of moral obligation, in 
the gulph of atheifm? Is it no injury to 
you, that the oath ceafes to be facred? 
That the eye of the Omnifcient no more 
pervades the abode of crime? ‘hat you 
have no hold on your deareft friend, far- 
ther than the law is able to reach his 
perfon? Have you yet to learn that the 
peace and happineis of focicty depend 
upon things which the laws of men can 
mver cmbrace? And whence, | pray 


* Prov. 
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you, are righteous [aws to emanate, if 
ruless, by adopting atheifm, be freed 
from the coercion of future retribution ? 
Would you not rather be fcourged with 
{word, and famine, and peftilence, than 
fee your country converted into a den of 
atheifm? Yet, fays Mr. Jefferfon, it is 
a harmlefsthing. ‘ It does me no injury; 
it neither picks my pocket, nor breaks 
my leg. This is perfectly of a piece 
with his favourite wifh to fee a govern- 
ment adminiftered without any religious 
principle among either rulers or ruled. 
Pardon me, Chriftian: this is the mora- 
lity of devils, which would break in an 
inftant every link in the chain of hamar 
friendfhip, and transform the globe into 
one equal fcene of defolation and horror, 
where fiend would prowl with fiend for 
plunder and blood— yet atheifm ‘ neither 
picks my pocket nor breaks my leg.’ t 
will not abufe you by afking, whether 
the author of fuch an opinion can be a 
Chriftian? or whether he has any regar& 
for the fcriptures which confine all wif- 
dom, and bleffednefs, and glory, both per- 
fonal and focial, to the fear and the fa- 
vor of God?” 


On the alliance between religion 
and politics we have the following 
observations, with which we shall 
dismiss this pamphlet: 

“ ‘That religion has, in fad, nothing 
to do with the politics of many who pro- 
fefs it, is a melancholy truth. But that 
it has, of right, no concern with politi- 
cal tranfactions, is quite a new difcovery. 
If fuch opinions, however, prevail, there 
is no longer any myftery in the character 
of thofe whofe conduét, in political mat- 
ters, violates every precept, and flan- 
ders every principle, of the religion of 
Chrift. But what is politics? Is it not 
the {cience and the exercife of civil rights 
and civil duties? And what is religion ? 
Is it not an obligation to the fervice of 
God, founded on his authority, and ex- 
tending to ail our relations perfonal and 
focial? Yet religion has nothing to do with 
politics! Where did you learn this max- 
un? The bible is full of directions tor 
your behaviour as citizens. It is plain, 
pointed, awful in its injunctions on rulers 
and ruled as fuch: yet religion has nothing 
to do with politics. You are commanded 
‘in ALL your ways to ackuowledye him /’* 
In EVERY THING, by prayer and /upplica- 
tien, with thawlfyiving, to bet your requefls 
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be made known unto God,* * And WHATS0- 
EVER YE DO,IN WORD OR DEED, fo do ALL 
IN THE NAME of the Lord Fefust Yet re- 
livion has nothing to do with politics. ! Mott 
aftonifhing! Aud is there any part of 
your conduct in which you are, or wifh 
to be, without law to God, and not wader 
the law of Ghriji? Can you perfuade 
yourfelves that political men and mea- 
fures are to undergo no review in the 
judgment tocome? That all the paf- 
fion and violence, the fraud and faife- 
hood, and corruption which pervade the 
fyftens of party, and burft out like a 
flood at the public e/edions, are to be 
blotted from the catalogue of unchrif- 
tian deeds, becaufe they are politics ? Or 
that a minifter of the gofpel may fee his 
people, in their political career, bid 
defiance to their God, in breaking 
through every moral reftraint, and keep 
a guiltlefs filence becaule religion has no- 
thing to do with politics? 1 forbear to 
prefs the argument farther; obferving 
only, that many of our difficulties and 
fins may be traced to this pernicious no- 
tion. Yes, if our religion had had sore 
to do with our politics; if, in the pride 
of our citizenfip, we had not forgotten 
our Chriffianity: if we had prayed more 
and wrangled lefs about the affairs of our 
country, it would have been infinitely 
better for us at this day.” 


So many Sermons and Orations on the 
Death of Washington heave alrca- 
dy passed in review ) before our Read- 
ers, and so much time has elapsed 
since the publication of those an- 
nounced in our present Number, that 
ave presume we shall be readily ex- 
cused for dispatching, in a concise 
and summary way, the five fel- 
lowing Discourses. s they are all 
on the sane sulje, and display 
no views of character, or topics 
of reficction, pat Seat have al- 
ready become familiar to our Read- 
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Art. XXXVI. 


God the Author of Human Greaties;; 
a Discourse on the Death of Gene. 
ral George Washington ; del}. 
vered at the North Congregativna] 
Church in Newburyport, De cembey 
29, 1799. By Samuel Spring, 
Pastor. Svo. ff. 28. Newbury. 
fat. Blunt. 1800. 


N very humble language, and ig 
a style by no means classical, 
Mr. Spring delivers a number oj 
common-place remarks, which, o! 
course, neither Interest the mind, 
nor seem quite commensurate w ith 
the dignity of the subjeét. All this, 
however, may have been deeme( 
tolerably good within the precind; 
of his pulpit; but the author, when 
he was committing his production 
to the wild wing of the press, shoul 
have reflected that it might chance 
to fall among those who are strang- 
ers to his intrinsic merit, and who, 
regarding this discourse as the stand: 
ard of his talents, might draw con- 
clusions unfavourable to his reputa 
tion as a writer. 


ae oe 


Art. XXXVII. 


Greatness the Result of Goodness: ¢ 
Sermon, occasioned by the Death of 
George Washington, late Com 

mander in Chief of the Armies, ani 
First President, of the Unites 
States of America, who died De- 
cemler 14, 1799, aged 68. Sj 
Samuel West, D. D. Pastor of 
ro Church in Hollis Street, Boston. 

8v0. A. 17. Boston. Manning 
and Loring. 1800. 


A Discourse, delivered at Hartford 
February 22, 1800, the Day s¢t 
cpart by Recommendation of Con: 

gress, to pay a Tribute of Resfets 
vé Memory of General George 


t Col. ii. 17. 
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Washington, who died December 
14, 1799. By Abel Flint, Pas- 
tor of the South Church in Hart- 
ford. Svo. fife 22. Hartford. 
Hudson and Goodwin. 1800. 


UR praise of these two dis- 

courses (if praise it may be 
called) is of the negative kind. 
They are not tedious, for both to- 
gether make but about twenty-six 
short pages. They do not offend 
the understanding by any extrava- 
gancies of fancy, nor make any vio- 
lent efforts at lofty conceptions. 
The style is in no way so crude as 
to betray an unpractised pen, nor 
the remarks so common as to be 
totally uninteresting. On so great 
a theme, however, one naturally 
expects from an orator something 
superior to either of the present 
compositions. 

————__ 


Art. XXXVIII. 


A Discourse, delivered on Friday, 
December 27, 1799, the Day set 
afart by the Citizens of Hartford, 
to lament, before God, the Death 
of General George Washington; 
who died December 14,1799. By 
Nathan Strong, Pastor of the 
North Presbyterian Church in Hart- 
ford. Svo. ff. 26. Hartford. 
Hudson and Goodwin. 1800. 
SENSIBLE and well written 
discourse, but not calculated 
“to wake the soul by tender strokes 
of art,” or to elevate the mind to 
the grandeur of the subject. It pos- 
sesses, however, some warmth with- 
out vehemence ; and, although not 
adorned with the flowers of rheto- 
ric, is tolerably well furnished with 
the embellisliments of style. 


— eae 


Arr. XXXIX. 


4 Discourse on the Dignity and Bee 
cellence of the Floman Char racer ; 
illustrated in the Life of ead 


Vou. III. No. 4. 
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George Washington, /ate Com- 
mander of the Armies, and Presi- 
dent of the United States, in Com- 
memoration of the affiictive Event 
of his Death. Delivered Febru- 
ary 22, 1800, in the Benevolent 
Congregational Church in Provi- 
dence; and published by Request 
of that Society. By Enos Hitch 
cock, D. D. Member of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati. 8vo0. /ifte 
35. Providence. Carter. 1800. 


EAT language, and a correét 

arrangement of sentences, ap- 
pear to be the principal characteris~ 
tics of this composition. The style, 
however, seems to want that grace- 
ful simplicity and venerable air, so 
highly becoming on an occasion 
solemn and affecting. 

If it never is ridiculous to com- 
pare great things with small, then 
we are not to laugh at the following 
little comparison. ** Washington,” 
says the author, “in his retreat 
through the Jerseys, was pursued 
like a hunted hare by a large and 
victorious army.” 


oe 


Art. XL. 


The Present State of Literature: a 
Poem, delivered in New-Haven, at 
the Public Commencement of Yale- 
College, September 10, 1800. By 
Warren Dutton. 8vo. jf. 16. 
Hartford. Hudson and Good- 
win, 1800. 


HE author of this poem bids 

fair to be ranked among those 
distinguished American poets, the 
early effusions of whose genius were 
exhibited at the same college.* As 
a satyrist, Mr. Dutton possesses 
more of the sportive ease of 
Horace, than the glowing energy 
of Juvenal. He has chosen, per- 
haps, the looser models of Gifford 
and Mathias, the former of which 


* Trumbull, Dwight, Barlow, &c. 
iL 
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deserves even more praise than is to 
be found in the following lines: 
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But o’er the lurid lake the breezes fleep, 
And fluggifh ftreams, without a murmur, 


creep; 
“6 bncaed . “nic ; ca 
The cobweb Bards, by DellaCrufca  Tyncertain thadows meet the {training 
taught, eye 
¢ Re 4 2 ~ ’ 
To draw ten fplendid threads, to catch 444 feaven and earth, in dim confufion 
one thought,* lie 
Induftrious, wove their web, and gaily +. Sorcerer, here, his wand of magic 
{fpread ; 
plies; 


The tinfel texture o’er the critic’s head; 

Till claflic Gifford rofe in merry guife, 

and brufh’d it down before their an- 
guifh’d eyes.” 


Each fummon’d thought, before him, 
fades and dies; 
Bereft of all that ftrength and beauty 


— give 
Mr. D. aims the shafts of his wit Like timely parted ghofts,t that feem 
at the follies, rather than the vices to live, 


of his countrymen. The slaves of 
trathc, the sons of mammon, the vo- 
taries of fashion, the loungers at the- 
atres, and self-created arbiters of 


pass, receive the stroke of his moral 
scourge. He thus dismisses the 
motley herd: 


“ Peace to all fuch, whofe minds, un- 
form’d, untaught, 
Conceive no ufeful act, no generous 
thought; 
Who give to Mother Dulnefs no offence, 
By {parks of wit, or accidental fenfe; 
Whole hungry maw no {weeter food re- 


They fly the touch, diffolve in liquid air, 
And leave us to exclaim ‘'There’s no. 
thing there!’ 


‘a ; ; : ‘ ‘Thus thoughts, by modern wits, are 
: 4 ; ; dramatic merit, the boasting, busv, fo refin'd, hel : 
2 lying land-jobber, passin rapid suc- ‘That fenfe, like liveried fervants, ride 
| cession before him, and, as they behind.” 


He next satyrizes the bombast oj 
our daily orators and newspaper 
scribblers.—Every American will 
unite in the wish of the author: 


“ ©, that fome native bard, whof 
rapid eye, 
Quick as the lightning’s glimpfe, that 
fpans the tky, 
Arrefts the gorgeous images that move 


quires, - ja 
Than ignorance gives to pedants and to On =e in air, or heaven 
liars.” ; 
; Whofe bofom, kindling witl iving 
| The philosophers of the present i. mag WER Che Deny 
‘ age escape not his notice: That biaz’d in Grecian fong, and woke 
“Remote from view, by poets yet the lyre; 
untold, Whole fervid mind, fagacious, unconfin'd, 
) Where night and day an equal empire By freedom hallow’d, and by truth re- 
7 hold; fin’d, 
Where embryo forms, and fhapelefs Darts her exploring glance, and quick 
phantoms dwell; furveys 
The Abftract Writer keeps his wizard The various fhades that character dil- 
cell. lays; 
No rifing funs, here, ftruggle into day; To whofe bleft Mufe th’ exquifite gifts 
{ Nor Cynthia’s beams, in mild refle@ion, belong 


play; 
No tuneful groves e’er charm the liften- 


Of grace, and eafe, and melody of fong; 
To Wafhington, alone, could {weep the 




















; ing ear; ftrings, 
ai No fportive fairies dance their ringlets And grow immortal as the theme he 
J } here; fings!” 
2 ha : 
if : Bt “ * Royal Tyler, Efq. firft began to ridicule this ftyle of poetry in the * Farmer's 
, et Mufeum.’—Mr. Gifford has fince purfued the bufinefs to a greater length, in the 


* Baviad and Meviad.” 

“4 Oft have I feen 

ay La A timely parted ghoft of afhy femblance, 
| | Fale and bloodleis.” 





Shak/peare. 
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The following tribute to a popu- 
Jar poet, evinces the good taste, as 
well as poetry of the author: 


« Thy labours, Cowper, in the caufe 


are done! 
Thy forrows o’er, thy crown immortal 
won! 
Still would the eye thy brightening path 
purfue, 
And gaze, in tears, a long and laft 
adieu. 
While others rear the monumental 
buft, 
The dull, cold record, of the fleeping 
duft, 
Shall thy own “ Charity,” on hovering 
wing, 
Hang o’er thy hallow’d urn, and fweetly 
fing: 
‘Here fleeps the Bard, by all the Mufes 
lov’d, 
By Wifdom laurell’d, and by Heaven 
; approv'd; 
- Whofe wit, and learning, never knew 
abufe, 
But fhone, with radiance, in his Maker's 
ule; 
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Who fung of nature;—lo, with glad 
furprife, 
She ftands confeft, the daughter of the 
ikies! 


Who urg’d the flighted caufe, I make 
my own, 

Confefs’d my power, and made my tri- 
umphs known,” 

The present state of literature 
afforded a wider field for the dis- 
play of moral discrimination, a 
pure and correét taste, and the 
bright effusions of wit and genius, 
than Mr. D. has chosen to occupy. 
Yet this brief sketch of a subjeét so 
various and extensive, attords plea- 
sing proofs of his poetical talents. 
He speaks in numbers smooth, flow- 
ing, and musical. Though the reader 
is not surprised with the novelty or 
frequency of splendid images, he is 
never offended by the turgid phrases, 
puerile conceits, or prosaic heavi- 
ness of too many of those who urge 
their claims to the meed of genius 
in these * degenerate days.” 








SELECTIONS. 


--ae a 


S Extrad of a Letter, dated New- 


York, October, 1798, from Da- 
niel M‘Kinnen, Esq. Counsellor at 
Law, to Major » giv- 
ing an account of the Country south 
of Lake Ontario. 





[Continued from p. 217, and concluded. } 
THE WILDERNESS. 


FTER having crossed a fine 

flat on the west of the Gene- 

sce river, a mile in extent, we pene- 
trated into the silence and solitude 
of the wilderness, Our route lay 
along an Indian pathway, which 
conduéted us to Lake Erie. There 
Is an interest which the mind feels 
in the remoteness of situation, and 
In the pleasure of contemplating 
scenes which wear all the graces of 
ature in her primitive attire, that 
will scarcely yield to the most pic- 


turesque charms of culture and po- 
pulation. 

‘Traversing these wilds, and ob- 
serving often nothing but an im- 
mense forest around me, where the 
cultivated spots comparatively upon 
a smaller scale, are no more than a 
few square feet cut out of a field of 
standing wheat, I could not help 
anticipating that time when the 
gloom and solitude of the woods 
will give place to a peopled and 
smiling landscape. ‘Though pro- 
bably I shall be in my grave before 
that happens, it is difficult to attach 
the idea of independent existence 
to individual bodies—we live in 
each other, and the future as much 
as in ourselves; and I exclude the 
narrow idea that would confine all 
my views within the confines of 
my own day. No! the increase 
and expansion of human being and 
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happiness, afford the brightest views 
in the perspective of the mind. 
Through many a weary mile, en- 
veloped in the shades of unpene- 
trated woods, by indulging in fancy 
a rational picture of the future, I 
beguiled the tedium of my journey. 
I could not contemplate, without 
emotions of pleasure, that these in- 
hospitable traéts of forest, destined 
by nature for the blessings of the 
human race, in the course of a few 
revolutions of our globe in its or- 
bit, shall be transformed by culture 
into a country where future gene- 
rations will experience all the com- 
forts, and all the embellishments of 
life; and I amused myself often in 
imagining, that the rural beauties of 
my native country would one day 
adorn these hills and valleys now 
covered with an endless unprofitable 
forest of trees. 

There appear to me through this 
wilderness, two distinét character- 
istic tracts of country—one of a 
most rich soil, where the beech as- 
sociates with the maple; the other 
of a light or sandy nature, covered 
with fern or wild grass, and extend- 
ing in beautiful plains or natural 
parks, interspersed with groves of 
poplars, chesnuts, and white oaks. 
The latter tracts of country, from 
the name of an extensive morass 
and the creek in their vicinity, I 
apprehend must have originally 
abounded with buffaloes; but they 
have at present disappeared. These 
buffalo plains, which extend far 
west, are extremely pleasing to the 
eye, and give one an idea of the 
greatest refinement in rural scenery. 
The first night of our journey across 
the desert, we slept in a sort of log- 
house; but, on the second, after 
travelling between sixty and seventy 
miles, we halted in the midst of a 
fine plain. Overcome by fatigue, 


I took my saddle from my horse as 
a pillow, and lay down on the roots 
of a large oak. There was some- 
thing, however, so awful and in- 
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teresting to me, in a situation per. 
fectly new, that I scarcely wished 
to compose myself to sleep. The 
night was calm and starlight; a tall 
wood at a distance cast a solemn 
shade before us; and, while my 
companions were in sleep, I lay all 
night in contemplation, attentive to 
the deep silence of the gloomy re. 
gions surrounding us, which was 
sometimes interrupted by the howl. 
ing of wolves, and the wild and 
shrill cries of the Indians. Not. 
withstanding Mr. Buffon will not 
allow the panther to be a native of 
America, it is very confidently said 
to have been seen in these parts; 
but I confess, I never met any per- 
son who could assert it upon une- 
quivocal testimony. ‘The Ame. 
rican wolf, which is a diminutive 
species, formerly inhabited every 
part of this and the adjoining States, 
So great was the number ot wolves 
at the early settlements to the south- 
east, that when the small-pox first 
committed its ravages amongst the 
Indians, attracted by the pestilential 
stench of the putrid bodies, they 
assembled round the Indian castles 
and devoured the helpless sick. 
From this animal, it is suspected the 
Indian dog derives his race; although 
domesticated for a length of time, 
he still retains some of the features 
and ferocity of his progenitors. 
From the liberal bounties given by 
the western counties of this State 
for wolves’ heads, they will soon 
probably be destroyed. 

On our arrival at Buffalo Creek, 
we met with a party of surveyors, 
and some of the chiefs of the Six 
Nations, who were employed in 
adjusting the boundaries of a tract 
of three million acres of land lately 
purchased from the Indians by 4 
company of Dutch proprietors. At 
the mouth of the creek we beheld 
a beautiful and extensive prospect 
of Lake Erie. The promontory of 
Cape Abineau fronted us at a con- 
siderable distance on the Canadian 
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side of the lake: on the south, the 
shore presented an extended curve 
of hills in remote perspective ; and, 
on the west, we beheld nothing but 
an unbounded waste of water. The 
whole was very much like a hand- 
some view of the sea; but the tall 
and spreading trees which line the 
banks, diminish much the desolate 
and bleak appearance of the sea- 
coast, and give a peculiar charac- 
ter tothe scenery. We proceeded 
along the sandy shore of the lake, 
till we reached its outlet, communi- 
cating with Lake Ontario; and here 
we were ferried over a very rapid 
stream below Fort Erie to Upper 


Canada. 
FALLS OF NIAGARA. 


I now felt that lively interest ex- 
cited in me which it is natural to 
experience on approaching one of 
the greatest wonders of the world. 
The landscape about us so magnifi- 
cently wild—the number of Indians 
dispersed over it—the prospect of 
the grand lake, all conspired to tell 
me [ was in that romantic country 
described by the first travellers in 
America. 

The waters of Lake Erie issue 
through an outlet on its eastern ex- 
tremity over an horizontal bed of 
lime-stone rocks, and running, ina 
northern course, through a channel 
between one and two miles wide, 
and down the falls at Niagara, emp- 
ty themselves into Lake Ontario. 
The land on the south of this great 
lake, is considerably elevated, and 
the waters of the principal rivers 
flowing into it from that quarter, 
(such as the Black River, the Gene- 
see, and the Oswego) fall in cata- 
racts before they issue into the lake. 
On the banks of the outlet from 
Lake Erie, the country is generally 
level, and continues so for the most 
part till within a short distance of 
Lake Ontario. The traveller then 
finds himself on a high station, 
sloping towards the north, which 
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commands a view of a magnificent 
expanse of country, and extends a 
great distance from east to west, 
forming a large embankment, as it 
were, to Lake Ontario. The river, 
at the distance of seven or eight 
miles from this steep, descends to 
the level of its base, and appears 
to have wrought a natural canal 
through the solid strata of horizon- 
tal rocks, which form high cliffs 
on each of its shores from the falls 
at Niagara. 

On the Canadian side of the river, 
the land has been recently cleared 
of its wood. The opposite shore 
is totally uncultivated. We rode 
from Lake Erie along the western 
banks of this outlet, which, branch- 
ing out, forms a large island in its 
course, till we reached the block~ 
house and village at Chippewa. At 
the distance of about ten miles, we 
distinétly heard the thunder of the 
great cataract at Niagara, and ob- 
served a thick cloud rising to the 
northward. The outlet being a fine 
expanse of water, about two miles 
wide, flows serenely between the 
level and woody banks of Chippewa 
and Fort-Schloesser, on the desert 
shore of the State of New-York. 
The principal body of water then 
suddenly takes a bend to the west- 
ward, and precipitates itself in 
foaming surges over an immense 
bed of rocks for the distance of near- 
ly half a mile, till it tumbles at the 
great falls. Part of the river, with- 
out essentially altering its course, 
passes along the eastern shore, and 
leaves an island which severs its 
channel over the rocks till it has 
fallen down the steep. Standing 
on the Canadian shore, which be- 
comes elevated as the river descends, 
and where it makes a curve passing 
down the rapids, the prospeét be- 
fore me was truly majestic. The 
smooth and tranquil course of the 
waters along the woody shore of 
Fort Schloesser, about two miles 
above; the small and picturesque 
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islands, covered with cedars, which 
are formed by a part of the river 
winding round the rapids; the foam 
and impetuosity of the water burst- 
ing over the rocks, presented an 
assemblage of grand and beautiful 
objects, “forming a picture une- 
qualled by any thing I ever beheld 
in nature. Having sufficiently 
gazed on this divine scene, in order 
to have a full and perfect view of 
the falls below, I tound it neces- 
sary to go some distance round, 
Passing under a heavy shower of 
rain, caused by the spray of the 
falls, and proceeding through athick 
wood of pines, I found myself on 
the brink of an awlul precipice, 
which overhung the river, boiling 
below in tremendous agitation after 
its fall. ‘The whole of the stream 
after its descent resumes nearly its 
original course; but it falls in two 

divisions into an immense bason, 
from the bottom of which you ob- 
serve one part of the great cataract 
falling, on the south side, over a 
concave ledge of rocks; and, on 
the eastern side, the other division 
of the falling river separated by an 
island covered with large trees, and 
supported on a base of rocks nearly 
one hundred and fifty feet high. 
Having descended with some dith- 
culty to the river, I clambered to 
the top of a rock which commands 
the whole of this stupendous scene. 
After lifting my eyes to the sublime 
and awful spectacle of the great falls 
to the north, [ involuntarily cast 
them down, overpowered by asen- 
timent of amazement mingled with 
terror. The greater body of this 
deep river, two miles wide, appears 
flowing to the centre of a semicir- 
cle, where it rushes into confliét, 
and falls with a fury and impe- 
tuosity which the eye cannot follow 
or sustain. The recoil is almost as 
terrible as the fall, and the whole 
of the river below seems volatilised 
in one storm of foam and spray, 
which covers the sheet of descend- 
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ing water, and issues in a heavy 
cloud to a considerable beigit in 
the air. For some time I felt 
doubtful as to the solidity of the 
station where Istood. The horrid 
and unremitting peal of thunder 
whic rebellows from the surround. 
ing cliffs, is not a little heightened 
by the menacing aspect of the 
whole scene, resembling one huge 
ruing The falls on the north-east 
of the island present an immense 
sight, where the beautiful predo- 
minates in the sublime; but the 
awe which sucha tremendous body 
rushing headlong down excites; the 
violence of its fall seeming to shake 
the surrounding mountains, whose 
entrails are torn from them and 
Gung in disordered fragments on 
the shore; the frequent and irregu- 
lar blasts of wind rushing at every 
moment from different “quarters; 
the short and convulsive waves of 
the river beating on the rocks, ren- 
der the whole, at first, as terrible as 
it is stupendous. It is impossible, 
by any effort of fancy, to heighten 
a subjeét so truly sublime. We 
may look at it with awe and as- 
tonishment, returning deeply im- 
pressed with admiration of the mag- 
nitude of the work, and the omni- 
potence of the Creator; but, to 
communicate any adequate idea of 
the feelings excited by the mighty 
traits in the aspect of this grand 
scene, would requireanalogies which 
are not to be found in the imagery 
of the mind, 

The body of rocks over which 
the greater division of the waters 
glides from the plain above (reced- 
ing somewhat in the form of a horse- 
shoe), is so excavated as to admit 
of a person’s passing without danger 
immediately under the river as it 
falls. I ascended the shelving base 
of the cliffs on the north shore, and 
walked under their shelter toa point 
of projection which immediately 
covers the falls: but, in attempting 
to pass round, I was assailed by a 
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blast of wind and rain, so violent 
that I found it impossible to pro- 
ceed. An inhabitant in the vicinity 
of the rapids, informed us that, ac- 
cording to his observation, taken 

bya poplar tree on the bank of this 
shore, the falls had worn away the 
rocks and receded six rods in the 
course of eight years. On the op- 
posite shore, the channel has un- 
doubtedly increased in depth; for 
the passage over the rapids to the 
island has been heretofore effected, 
which at present is deemed imprac- 
ticable.* Recent instances are not 
wanting of persons who, from in- 
advertence, have been precipitated 
down the falls. Some few years 
ago, an Indian lying asleep in his 
canoe, by accident or design, was 
set adrift, and floated down with 
the current till he was awakened by 
the roaring of the rapids, where the 
water first bursts into a cataract. 
He then rose and extended his arms 
with horror and astonishment; but 
remembering that dignified resolu- 
tion with which it has ever been 
the pride of his countrymen tomeet 
death in the most dreadful shapes, 
and having covered his head with 
his blanket, he composedly sat in 
his canoe, glanced down the rapids, 
and was plunged into the tremen- 
dous abyss. What can be the re- 
sistance of the human body to such 
a force of descending water, when 
large bodies of trees, which have 
gone down, are found hurled up- 
on the shore beneath, twisted and 
splintered into a thousand pieces? 
All the vegetable substances below 
the falls, are covered with a white 
down; and, in the interstices, be- 
tween some calcareous and shistous 
rocks, where the water oozes from 
the clitts, I found considerable 
quantities of sixma mais. In the 

‘icinity of the rapids, a hot sulphu- 
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reous spring was some time since 
discovered. 

These falls have been called Ni- 
agara, Jagara, and Ochniagara, by 
the Indians. Some Cayuga chiets 
informed me that the true name 
(perhaps in their language) is Och- 
niagara, an old compound word, 
signifying a large neck of water. 
Having heard that a superstitious 
reverence had been paid to this 
sublime subjeét by the Indians, E 
was inclined to trace its etymology 
in some words characteristic of the 
deity; and I found that Nios, in a 
vocabulary of the language of the 
Mohawks and Onondagas, signified 
God. But I could not find any 
other probable word to justify an 
etymology by conjunction. Below 
the falls, the stream is extremely 
vortiginous, and so rapid as not to 
admit of navigation, independent 
of an extraordinary turn, about five 
miles from Niagara, where the 
whole body of the water wheels 
round, and forms a tremendous 
whirlpool. The high ridge of land 
which I before mentioned, at a 
short distance below Niagara, com- 
mands a majestic view, comprehend- 
ing the western part of Lake On- 
tario, the stream running into it 
from Lake Erie, and an extensive 
country to the west. Ata great 
distance on the north of Lake On- 
tario, on which York-Town, or 
Toranto, is situated, the present seat 
of government of Upper Canada, 
the shore rises into view, and pre- 
sents a line of elevated hills, de- 
scribing, for near fifty mules, the 
northern boundaries of the lake. 
In the intermediate space, you dis- 
tinctly see the scite of Newark, at 
the northern point of the outlet, on 
its entrance into the lake, and the 
fortress of Niagara on its eastern 
shore. 


* Thefe facts juftify an opinion which I recolle& to have heard fuggefted by M. 
de Volney, that the falls originally commenced at the ridge of highlands feveral 
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Such is the present state of this 
interesting country, as far as my 
observations enable me to repre- 
sent it. The fugitive tints of the 
pictures I have attempted to deline- 
ate, from the vicissitudes of the 
wonder-working powers of human 
labour, will, in the course of a few 
years, change or disappear: and, if 
the memorial of them I have given 
be just, it may then be a matter of 
some curiosity to compare the fu- 
ture with the past. 


OF THE INDIANS. 


On our return we crossed the 
outlet at Queenstown, ascended the 
high ridge as it runs east, and, 
having passed the Tuscarora vil- 
lages, encamped at the entrance of 
a large and almost impassable mo- 
rass. The next day we arrived at 
another settlement on the Tonne- 
wanto rivulet, inhabited by the Se- 
neca Indians. I felt extremely 
happy in the midst of the desert, to 
find myself in this inhabited little 
spot. All the principal men were 
gone from their homes for the pur- 
pose of running the lines of ninety 
square miles which had been re- 
served to them in the sale to the 
Holland company; and we found 
only the old men, women, and 
children in the village. Their huts, 
which they constru@ of hewn 
planks covered with bark, are ge- 
nerally about thirty or forty feet 
long, fifteen wide, and as many 
high. In examining one of the most 
considerable, we passed through an 
outer shed, in front of which was a 
seat where they sat sunning them- 
selves. The interior somewhat re- 
sembled the long cabin of a packet- 
boat. On each side wasa line of 
four bed-places, covered with deer- 
skins, with a bench running before 
them. Two fires were burning on 


the earthen floor in the area, and 
emitted their smoke through holes 
in the roof, Above the deds, was 
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a floored granary, containing their 
winter’s provision of maize, which, 
with some precarious supplies ob. 
tained by hunting and fishing, is 
their constant and only food. 1 dis. 
covered no other implements of 
domestic use than two or three iron 
kettles, some baskets, and cups 
made of dried gourds. Several ig. 
milies are lodged under one roof, 
Their plantations of corn were 
about two miles distant. It is re. 
markable that all their domestic and 
agricultural concerns are managed 
by the women. The men delight. 
ing in the prerogatives of indolence 
and pleasure, are employed princi. 
pally in hunting and lounging 
about. 

The Six Nations, of whom thi; 
tribe constitutes one, have shifted 
their habitations from spot to spot, 
and this village, among others, is of 
recent settlement. They do nor, 
at present, much cultivate the ar 
of war; but their warriors still ap. 
pear with tomahawks in their hands, 
and cased knives in their girdles 
In general, they are of innocent 
dispositions, and, in their daily in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants of 
the United States, we bear of few 
instances of any ferocious irregu- 
larity of behaviour. I did not 
find that the rules of commutative 
justice were either settled or en- 
forced amongst them by any regu- 
lar authority. I listened with a 
smile to the account of their mar- 
riage and funeral rites. But this 
subjeét has been so often treated 
(and so completely by Cadwallader 
Colden, in his history of these na- 
tions), that I find nothing left to 
add. I shall only remark, asa fact 
falling within my observation, that 
however rude and comfortless thé 
situation of the Indian of these 
parts may appear to us, he feels no 
disposition to change. Instances 
are not wanting of those who having 
been removed to a different hemis- 
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phere, returned to their beloved 


and native woods, from which no 
temptations could estrange them. 
The civilized emigrant comes often 
jnto the desert as destitute as the 
Indian himself; but superior ener- 
gies of mind, ond well-directed la- 
hour, soon render his abode there 
qa matter of choice as well as con- 
venience. The savage, without 
any desire to imitate, looks with 
contempt on the exertions as well 
as the rewards of his industry, and 
envies him no other possession but 
his rum. 

It is a very interesting subject of 
speculation to an inquisitive mind, 
to trace the different gradations of 
improvement which our nature uns 
dergoes from the simplicity of sa- 
vage life to our present extremes of 
luxury and refinement. We see 
here a race of people apparently 
enjoying as much real happiness in 
the simple gratification of the first 
wants of nature, as our more es- 
teemed societies in the full posses- 
sion of all that the arts, the know- 
ledge, and the acquirements of our 
European ancestors, in the lapse of 
many centuries, have bequeathed to 
us. To question, however, the 
propriety of these improvements, 
would be to overlook the genius of 
human nature, which has manifest- 
ed an unvaried progression in so- 
ciety. Much as we may sigh for 
that condition of exemption * from 
the evils of imagination, to which 
the savage state seems the nearest 
approach, and from which the most 
accomplished state of society is 
perhaps the farthest remove; still 
the enlarged views of science lay 
open to the mind a state of exist- 
ence, the result of such a curious 
and profound contrivance, that we 
cannot but feel anxiousto study, and 
implicitly obey, the tendency of 


Nature, our incomprehensible law- 
giver. 


Vou. Ill, No. 4. 
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To the Editor of the (London) Monthly 


Magazine. 
SIR, 


HE following are extracts from 

letters of the late Gen. Wash- 
ington, to whose papers I had free 
access, when residing at his house 
for weeks, while procuring mate- 
rials for the History of the Ameri- 
can revolution; and of some writ- 
ten to myself. 

Yours, 
V. GORDON. 

St. Neot’s, April 14, 1800. 
Lund Washington, Mount 

Vernon. 


To Mir. 


% November 26, 1775. 

*¢ Let the hospitality of the house, 
with respect to the poor, be kept 
up. Let no one go hungry away. 
If any of these kind of people 
should be in want of corn, supply 
their necessities, provided it does 
not encourage them in idleness. | 
have no objection to your giving 
my money in charity, when you 
think it well bestowed. What I 
mean by having no objection is, 
that it is my desire that it should be 
done. You are to consider, that 
neither myself nor my wife are now 
in the way to do these good offices. 

“6 G, W. ” 


In a Letter of Fan. 23, 1778, the 


General thus writes: 


‘¢ Thave attended to your infor- 
mation and remark, on the suppos- 
ed intention of placing General L. 
(meaning Lee, before captivation) 
at the head of the army: whether 
a scrious design of that kind had 
ever entered into the head of a mem- 
ber of C———— or not, I never 
was at the trouble of inquiring. I 
am told a scheme of that kind is 
now on foot by some, in behalf of 
another gentleman—but whether 
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true or false, whether serious, or 
merely to try the pulse, I neither 
know nor care: neither interested 
nor ambitious views led me into 
the service—I did not solicit the 
command, but accepted it after 
much intreaty, with all that difh- 
dence which a conscious want of 
ability and experience equal to the 
discharge of so important a trust, 
must naturally create ina mind not 
quite devoid of thought; and after 
J did engage, purs sued the great 
line of my duty, and the objeét in 
view (as far as my judgment could 
direct) as pointedly as the needle to 
the pole. So soon then as the pub- 
lic get dissatistied with my services, 
or a person is found better qualified 
to answer her expeétation, LU shall 
quit the helm with as much satis- 
faction, and retire to a private sta- 
tion with as much content, as ever 
the wearied pilgrim felt upon his 
safe arrival in the Holy-land, or 
haven of hope;—and shall wish 
most devoutly, that those who come 
after may meet with more prosper- 
ous gales than I have done, and less 
difficulty. If the expectation of 
the public has not been answered 
by my endeavours, I have more 
reasons than one to regret it; but 
at present shall only add, that a day 
may come when the public cause 
is no longer to be benefitted by a 
concealment of our circumstances ; 
and till that period arrives, I shall 
not be among the first to disclose 
such truths as may injure it.” 


7 February, 177 


“ With far the greatest part of 
mankind interest is the governing 
principle. Almost every man is 
more less under its influence. 
Motives of public virtue may for 
a time, or in particular instances, ac- 
tuate men to the observance of a 
conduct purely disinterested; but 
they are not of themselves suficient 
to produce a persevering confor- 
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mity to the refined dictates and o 
gations of social duty.” 


“ 4ugust, 20, 177 


“Tt is not a little mee nor 
less wonderful to contemplate, that 
after two years manccuvering, and 
undergoing the strangest vicissi. 
tudes that, perhaps, ever attended 
any one contest since the creation, 
both armies are bro ught back to 
the very point they sct out from, 
and that that which was the offend- 
ing party, is now reduced to the 
use of the spade and pick-axe for de- 
fence. The hand of Providence has 
been soconspicuous in all this,that he 
must be worse than an infidel that 
lacks faith, and more than wicked 
that has not gratitude enough to 
acknowledge his obligations.” 


% November 14, 1778. 


“ The question of the Canada 
expedition, as it now stands, ap- 
pears to me one of the most inter- 
esting that has hitherto agitated ou 
national deliberations: 1 have one 
objection to it, untouched in my 
public letter, which is in my est 
mation insurmountable, and aaa 
all my feelings, for the true and 
permanent interests of my country. 

“This is, the introduétion of a 
large body of French troops into 
Canada, and putting them into the 
possession of the capital of that 
province ; attached to them by the 
ties of blood, habits, manners, re- 
ligion, and former connection of 
government. I fear this would be 
too great a temptation to be resist- 
ed by any power actuated by the 
common maxims of national poli- 
cy. Canada would be a solid ac- 
quisition to France on al! accounts; 
and because of the numerous we) 
bitants, subjects to her by inclina 
tion, who would aid in prese rving 
it under her power, against the at- 
tempt of every other, France, it is 
apprehended, would have it in her 
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power to give law to these States, 
Let us suppose, that, when the five 
thousand troops (under the idea of 
that number twice as many might 
be introduced ) were cutered into 
the city of Quel bec, they should de- 
clare an intention to hold Canada as 

a pledge and surcty for the debts due 
to France from the United States. 
{It is a maxim, founded on the uni- 
versal experience of mankind, that 
no nation is to be trusted further 
than it is bound by its interest; and 
no prudent statesman or politician 
will venture to depart from it. If 
France should even engage in the 
scheme, in the first instance, with 
the purest intentions; invited by 
circumstances, she would alter her 
views. 

* Asthe Marquis clothed his pro- 
yosition, when he spoke of it to 
me, it would seem to originate 
wholly from himself; but it is far 
from impossible, that it had its 
birth in the cabinet of France, and 
was put into this artful dress to give 
itreadier currency. 1 fancy 1 read 
in the countenance of some peu- 
ple, on this occasion, more than 
the disinterested zeal of allies. I 
hope I ain mistaken, and that my 
fears of mischief make me refine 
too much, and awaken jealousies 
that have no sutticient foundation. 

“G. W.” 

T apprehend this was sent to some 
confidential member of Congress, 
and that the proposal of introduc- 
ing French troops into Canada 
had been communicated to Con- 
gress by Fayette. 

* Af ri] 22 1779- 

* To speak within bounds, ten 
thousand pounds will not compen- 
sate the loss I might have avoided 
by being at home, and attending 
a little to my ownconcerns. Jam 
now receiving a shilling in the 
pound in discharge of bonds, which 
ought to have -been paid me, and 
would have been realised before I 
it Virginia, but for my indul- 





gence to the debtors. las! what 


is virtue Come to, what a miserable 

change has four years produced in 
the tempers and dispositions of the 
sous of Americal It rea!ly shocks 
ine tu think of it. 


“G. W.” 
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Charadleristic Anecdotes of Suwar- 
row ; by a German Officer, who 


served under him in Poland. 


NEVER saw a man, who, in 

spite of the contradictory re- 
ports that are current to liis advant- 
age and disadvantage, and many 
of which are undoubtedly false, so 
much attraéted my respeét at first 
sight as Suwarrow. He is a little 
meagre man, now above seventy 
years ofage, with silver white locks, 
and stoopsalittle. Butevery nerve of 
the senior yet shews a terrific quick 
elasticity: there is animation in 
every step, energy in every mo- 
tion; and almost his every word 
is apothegm and lacontsm. His 
whole art is to infuse a dreadful 
energy into the souls of his men, 
who then think themselves invin- 
cible whilst fighting under his com- 
maud. Te is the idol of the Rus- 
sian army. A man like Suwar- 
row is formed to win the heart of 
the soldicry, though not always of 
the officers of superior rank. It 
is his custom to address the com- 
mon men every where briefly and 
energetically, especially i in the front 
of the line, ata review or before 
an engagement. When he has com- 
municated to them a portion of the 
fire that animates his own breast, 
he lets every thing proceea accord- 
ing to the dispositions that have been 
made ; and every thing proceeds ac- 
cordingly. He is accused of severi- 
ty, cr uelty, inhuman ba rbarity. But, 
in war, such imputations often ori- 
ginate from the unavoidable conse- 
quences of the energetic measures 
of a general. When the race-horse 
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sacks, and with the greatest rapidity. 
© Day, braicx day!” he & ils to the 
Cossack ‘behind bim, woen, they 
proceed too slowly; and the Cos- 
sack must then push the horse 
auicker forward wath his pointed 
shoe. From early youth he has 
almost always been sickly, and it is 
only by striét attention to regimen, 
that he has been able to ) preserve his 
vigour to so advanced an age. The 
cold bath is his principal remedy ; . 
and he usually has the water poured 
over him by pails-tull, often just at 
the side of the river whence it Is 
drawn by his attendants. This 
ceremony is frequently performed 
ona march, while the troops are 
passing by. When Prince Cou- 
burg, after the battle in which they 
conjointly defeated the Grand Vi- 
zier, went to visit Suwarrow, he 
found him, as I have been assured, 
standing inthis plight at a little dis- 
tance from the camp, warming him- 
self ata guard-fire. “ I shall have 
mmmediately the honour to wait on 
vour Serene Hig ghness,”” said the 
little naked naanniki in to the Prince: 
“in passing the river I got wet 
through and through.” And so 
the grenadiers and Cossacks assisted 
him to dress himself. bulge in 
camp, he always, even in the coldest 
weather, lies down after this bath 
on some fresh straw, covers himself 
with his cloak, and thus reposes 
four or five minutes before he puts 
on his clothes again. 

Before the last decisive attack on 
Ismail was his singular humour the 
most strikingly manifested. 71 have 
often shaken my head on~hearing 
this anecdote ; but it has been re- 
peatedly told me by several oflicers, 
who had an opportunity of knowing 
the truth, and who were not addi€.. 
ed to romancing :/the evening pre- 
ceding the attack, Suwarrow said, 
** Early to-morrow morning I si hall 
rise an hour day-break k, dress 
and wash mvse elf, say my prayers, 

id then I shail crow like a cock ; . 


before 
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at hearing which, storm the place 
according to the disposition made 
for that purpose.”? And he did rise 5 
an hour before day-break, dressed 
and washed himself, prayed, and 
crowed like a cock,—-and the sol. 
diers, according to order, attacked 
and took the fort by storm. » Creda: 
Fudeus Affella! you will exclaim: 
so thought L too; but my authors 
were not common anecdote hunt. 
ers, nor do | belong to that credu. 
lous fraternity. 

Suwarrow is very religious at 
least so he appears to be ;_he is scru- 
pulously observant of all ceremo- 
nies, and enlorces the striét obser. 

vance of them throughout his ar. 

mv: he gives himself no concern, 
however, about the individual con. 

viction of others. In Warsaw, 2 
capiain hed abridged the prayer, 
which, according to order, he was 
obliged to repeat at the yuard-house 
in the evening after the tattoo, that 
he might the quicker get away, 
The field-marshal had accidental ly 
heard him and noticed the omission; 
he flew to the guard-house and ter- 
ribly reprehended the poor delin- 
quent. Thou unconscionable, 
abominable, God-forsaken man,” 
said he, ** thou wouldst cheat hea- 
ven, thou wouldst, no doubt, cheat 
me and the Empress! What dost 
thou here? I shail dismiss thee.” 

When at Warsaw he received 
his field-marshal’s commission—Jor 
before that period he was only ge- 
neral en chef—he kissed it with the 
customary religious gestures, and 
then capvioled a/ a Cossaque several 
times across the room. * A’n’t I 
still able to jump?” said he, very 
sarcastically, to the surrounding of- 
ficers; J still am able to jump!” 
All easily comprehended his mean- 
ing; for he had been promot ted 
over the heads of several senior offi- 
cers, among whom was Repnin. 
On a march he used formerly to be 
usually dressed like a common sole 
dier; but when I saw him, namely 
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at Warsaw, he was always in full 
uniform, anil sometimes decorated 
with the insignia of orders of knight- 
hood, and with precious stones. He 
js pretty rich ; his style of living is 
however far from splendid ; at least 
compared with the truly satrapean 
state and luxury of the other Rus- 
sian geverals. Nevertheless, he does 
not hoard ; ; for he is very generous 
and indulgent. 
It is well known that he has pre- 
served his laconic frankness and 
sincerity of speech, even towards 
the present Emperor; ; and that Paul 
was at last obliged to indulge him 
therein. This proves the w orth of 
theman. He likewise spoke with 
energy against the changes in the 
army. The last letter from the 
Emperor to him, before he set out 
for [raly, which was published in 
the newspapers, sets the affair in its 
true light. On the accession of the 
present Emperor, a great number 
of oticers had been arbitrarily, and 
without trial or investigation, dis- 
missed; and the names of some 
struck off the military roll without 
even the formality of a discharge. 
Suwarrow received them kindiy, 
gave many of them appointments in 
the army under his command, and 
kept others of them in his house till 
he should be able to provide for 
them, and treated them with the 
greatest generosity. On being in- 
formed of this, the Emperor was 
highly incensed that the field-mar- 
shal should dare to act thus publicly 
in contradiétion to his express com- 
mands, and demanded of him an 
explanation of hisconduét. Suwar- 
row replied, “ LI perfectly know 
these men: they are honest and 
brave: they have committed no 
fault at all, or at least none that de- 
served so severe a punishment. 
They are poor and helpless. Shall 
they beconie beggars or robbers? 
That, as a good Rus sian, I cannot 
suffer: : [ have given them a friendly 
reception.”? The Einperor, s struck 
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with the nobleness of his determin- 
ed spirit, examined no farther into 
the affair; and many of the officers 
were, in the sequel, re-appointed to 
their stations, through the recom- 
mendation of the fie idem: irshal. 

The accusation, that under his 

command, excesses and cruelties 
have been committed, Is frequently 
brought against him even in Rus- 
sia; and there are not w anting in 
the army too, officers of distinc- 
tion who entertain no very high 
opinion of bis military talents. 
That such an opinion should be en- 
tertained, always appeared strange 
to me. As for the accusation rela- 
tive to the excesses, In most in 
stances affeéts the subordinate 
commanders much more than the 
general-in-chief, who often cannot 
help it, if the grenadiers commit 
outrages ; but the colonel and the 
captain, who have them more im+ 
mediately under their eye, can and 
should prevent excesses. 

Suwarrow is said to be well read 
in all branches of science, those 
especially that relate to the art of 
war. This much is certain, that 
he speaks several languages with 
tolerable fluency and correétness. 
I have heard him converse with 
Prussian officers; and it would have 
been difficult to determine who 
spoke the German language the 
best, the Russian or the Prussian. 
French he speaks as well as can be 
expected from a man of his pro- 
fession; and better than many 
others similarly circumstanced. The 
Turkish and Vartarian languages he 
is said to speak like a native Turk 
or Tartar; having passed a grea 
part of his life in warring against 
these nations. Of the nice discern- 
ment of his eye I had myseif a 
proof. Several Russians had com- 
plimented me on my resembling 
them so much in my manners, cis- 
position, countenance, and dress, 
that 1 might pass for a native of the 
country. As Ithen wore the Rus- 
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it is not easy to stop him; and when 
the grenadier has stormed a battery, 
and still wades through blood, the 
highest moral law presents itself to 
his mind in different characters, 
than to the philosopher in his doc- 
torial chair. Suwarrow calculates 
the event; and in war the means 
are always sanguinary: he wishes 
not that war should be attended 
with cruelty and inhumanity ; and 
if it is, the cause of the melancholy 
consequences is to be looked for in 
the nature of man, or perhaps in 
the chara¢ter of the semi-barbari- 
ans, the common soldiers, or the 
inferior and superior officers, who 
either cannot or will not understand 
such a man as Suwarrow. The 
former are men of weak capacity, 
the latter villains; and of both there 
are a great number in every army. 

Suw arrow has been, during his 
whole life, only a warrior; and an 
excellent school he had to learn his 
art in: for he was almost constantly 
engaged in military enterprises. In 
the seven-years-war, as I have been 
assured, he commanded a small 
free-corps; and then, already, he 
shewed much of that chara¢ter w hich 
has since been so fully developed 
and displaved. In the war before 
last, between Russia and the Turks, 
he first began to aét a conspicuous 
part; having executed, in his man- 
ner, many daring and decisive en- 
terprises, the principal of which 
was the capture of Ismail. It was 
of the utmost importance for the 
success of the whole war, that this 
place should be taken; and accord- 
Ing!y it Was resolved to take it, cost 
what it would. Suwarrow was 
justly considered to be the man best 
qualied to put the plan in execu- 
tion. He went, and the fortress 
was taken. For five days he ma- 
nauvered blindly about the place, 
without making any serious attack, 
aud, having thus lulled the T urks 
imo SeCUrItY, yng fell upon 
them sword in haad. trou know 
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how great a reproach Oczakow, fs. 
nail, and Praga have become to 
the Russians; but [ wish they had 
never committed any enormities but 
those laid to their charge at those 
places; for here their condué ad- 
mits of some excuse. To the dis- 
grace of my country, I am obliged 
to own, that the German officers in 
the Russian service, though some- 
what more enlightened and better 
informed, did not, on the whole, 
prove themselves the most humane. 
Suwarrow’s chief atchievement in 
Poland was the taking of Praga; in 
two hours he overturned the king- 
dom of Poland, and annihilated 
the political existence of the nation. 
I have in another place given an 
account of this affair; having been 
an eye-witness of the scene of woe. 
The energy of Suwarrow, how- 
ever, was requisite thus to put a 
conclusion to the war. Had Koszi- 
usco been there, it probably would 
not so have happened. ‘The re- 
proaches made to the Russians, on 
account of the cruelties committed 
by them at Praga, are indeed not 
without foundation ; but certainly 
the tale of horror has been told with 
a great deal of exaggeration. That 
a city should be taken by storm 
without the commission of disor- 
ders, is impossible. History has 
shewn, and still daily shews, that 
the greater the number of citizens 
there are engaged in such contests, 
the more such disorders and cruel- 
ties are committed, though from 
citizens more humanity might be 
expected than from warriors by 
profession. 

Suwarrow declines as much as 
possible all ministerial labours, that 
might come within his sphere, refer- 
ring them, with laconic modesty, to 
those generals who are more re- 
nowned for their skill with the pen 
than with the sword. ** You must 
go to him; I understand nothing 
of it!’ and the sarcasm 1s usually 
felt. His official letters express @ 
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reat deal in a few words, and are 
always full of characteristic energy. 
He certainly is a very good poet, 


and must be comple tely master of 


the Russian language. A colonel 
shewed me an order ia verse, which 
he had received from the general 
ater the capture of Praga: and I 
found it no less distinguishec lby a 
spirit of poetry, than by the excel- 
lence of the regulations for the es- 
tablishment of a military police, 

and the maintenance of discipline. 
W hen he had taken Ismail, his 


dispaten to the commander iu ‘chlef 


Was: 


Slawa bogu, flawa wam ; 
Krepoft vfati, i ya tam. 


Honour to God, and honour to you 5 
The fort is taken, and I am in it. 


His Hurra! Praga! Suwarrow! 
ster the victory at Praga, you are 
likewise acquainted with: and ia 
the same minute he wrote to the 
late king of Prussia only the fol- 
lowing words: Praga est a moi, et 
Vaasovie tremble. At is hardly pos- 
sible to say any thing more strik- 
ingly depictive of Suwarrow and 
of Praga on that dreadful day. 
When he afterwards made his pub- 
lic entry into Warsaw, he embrac- 
ed and kissed whomsoever he met 
that had a friendly Pphysiognomy, 
especially aged people belonging to 
the lower classes, And one of his 
customary cordial expressions of ci- 
vility to his officers is: Podi, bra- 
#€%, “poxeluy menya ; ** Come, bro- 
ther, kiss me!” nor does this phrase 
sound strange to a Russian ear, or 
to a person accustomed to Russian 
manners. With the officers more 
nearly attached to his person he 
converses in a courteous and friend- 
jy manner: but does not promote 
them so rapidly as many other Rus- 
sian generals are wont to do, to the 
prejudice of more deservi ing men. 

{n exacting attention to the per- 
formance of military duties, § Suwar- 
row is very strict and exact ; every 


negledl he reprehends with severi- 
ty, and smaller faults, especially 
those relative to dress, with bitter 
satire. When young officers, espes 
cially ine young gentlemen from 
the capital, wait upon him on being 
appointed to serve in the army vie 
der his command, he often plays 
them some very droll tricks, a 
they happen to be dressed and deco 
rated in an un-soldier-like manner. 
On their entrance he begins to call 
out aloud; seems frightened, creeps 
into a corner, or under the table; 
and exclaims: * For the love of 
God! take that strange apparition 
out of my sight.” Oue oi his oth- 
cers then conducts the terrified 
young Adonis into another apart- 
ment, explains the affair to nim, 
destroys the beauish trimness of his 
fioure, submits his nicely dressed 
hair to the bevbertes hands of a 
regimental friseur, and then dresses 
him. in a coat of the true military 
cut. When thus equipped he re- 
turas to pay his respects to the ge- 
neral: Suwarrow Is courteousness 
itself, converses in a friendly man- 
ner with the stranger, without tak- 
ing any notice of the preceding lu- 
dicrous sce ne, or at most only say- 
ing, with a half serious half comical 
air, that he had a little before been 
almost frightened to death by a 
spectre. 

His orders are generally given 
with great conciseness; at Praga, 
nothing farther than ** Storm and 
take the batteries, and cut downall 
who resist.” You will easily con- 
ceive that such orders must produce 
dreadful effeéts from the common 
soldiers, and in regiments where 
perhaps the strictest discipline is not 
observed. Suwarrow’s real singu- 
larities are many, and undoubt edi v 
many moreare fictitiousiy attriouted 
tohim. He has seldom any equi- 
page, and performs all his short 
journeys on Cossack horses. In 
general, he visits the different posts 
accompanied only by a few Cos- 
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sacks, and with the greatest Fr ipidit V- 
% Day, bratcx day!” he calls to the 
Cossack ‘behind him, when they 
proceed too slowly; and the Cos- 
sack must then push the horse 
euicker forward with his pointed 
shoe. From early youth he has 
almost always been sickly, and it is 
only bv s tri€t attention to regimen, 
that he has been able to preserve his 
vigour to so advanced an age. The 
cold bath is his principal remedy ; 
and he usually has the water poured 
over him by pails-tull, often just at 
the side of the river whence it is 
drawn by his attendants. ‘This 
ceremony is frequently performed 
ona march, while the troops are 
passing by. When Prince Cou- 
burg, after the battle in which they 
cenjointly defeated the Grand Vi- 
zier, went to visit Suwarrow, he 
found him, as I have been assured, 
standing inthis plight at a little dis- 
tance from the camp, warming him- 
self ata guard-fire. “ I shall have 
immediately the honour to wait on 
vour Serene Hi ghness,”’ said the 
little naked mannikin to the Prince: 
“in passing the river I got wet 
through and through.” And so 
the grenadiers and Cossacks assisted 
him to dress himself. When in 
camp, he always, even in the coldest 
weather, lies down after this bath 
on some fresh straw, covers himself 
with his cloak, and thus reposes 
four or five minutes before he puts 
on his clothes again. 

Before the last decisive attack on 
Ismail was his singular humour the 
most strikingly manifested. 71 have 
often shaken my head on‘hearing 
this anecdote ; but it has been re- 
peatedly told me by several officers, 
who had an opportunity of knowi ing 


sd to romancing : the evening pre- 
ceding the attack, “Suwarrow said, 
*¢ Early to-morrow morning I shall 
rise an hour before day-break, dress 
and wash myself, say my prayers, 

and then I shail crow like a cock ; 
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at hearing which, storm the place 
according to the disposition made 
for that purpose.” And he did rise 
an hour before day-break, dressed 
and washed himself, prayed, and 
crowed like a cock,—-and the sol. 
diers, according to order, attacked 
and took ihe fort by storm. » Credat 
Judeus Appella! you will exclaim; 
so thought 1 too; but my authors 
were not common anecdote hunt. 
ers, nor do I belong to that credu. 
lous fraternity. 

Suwarrow is very religious, a 
least so he appears to be :_ he is scru- 
pulously observant of all ceremo- 
nies, and enforces the stri€t obser. 

vance of them throughout his ar. 
mv: he gives hims elf no concern, 
however, about the individual con. 
viction of others. In Warsaw, : 
capiain hed abridged the praver, 
whic th, according to order, he was 
obliged to repeat at the guard-house 
in tiie evening after the. tattoo, that 
he might the quicker get away, 
The field-marshal had accidental ly 
heard him and noticed the omission; 
he flew to the guard-house and ter- 
ribly reprehended the poor delin- 
quent. Thou unconscionable, 
abominable, God-forsaken mau,” 
said he, ** thou wouldst cheat hea- 
ven, thou wouldst, no doubt, cheat 
me and the Empress! What dost 
thou here? I shail dismiss thee.” 

When at Warsaw he received 
his field-marshal’s commission—for 
before that period he was only ge- 
neral en chef—he kissed it with the 
customary religious gestures, and 
then caprioled al a Cossaque several 
times across the room. * A’n’t I 
still able to jump?” said he, very 
sarcastically, to the surrounding of- 
ficers; “J still am able to jump!” 
All easily comprehended his mean- 
ing; for he had been promot ed 
over the heads of several senior ofli- 
cers, among whom was Repnin. 
On a march he used formerly to be 
usda. lly dressed like a common sol- 

lier; but when I saw him, namely 
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at Warsaw, he was always in full 
uniform, and sometimes decorated 
withthe insignia of orders of knight- 
hood, and with precious stones. He 
is pretty rich ; his style of living is 
however far from splendid; at least 
compared with the truly satrapean 
state and luxury of the other Rus- 
sian generals. Nevertheless, he does 
not hoard; for he is very generous 
and indulgent. 
It is well known that he has pre- 
served his laconic frankness and 
sincerity of speech, even towards 
the present Emperor; and that Paul 
was at last obliged to indulge him 
therein. This proves the worth of 
theman. Te likewise spoke with 
energy against the changes in the 
army. The last letter from the 
Emperor to him, before he set out 
for Iraly, which was published in 
the newspapers, sets the affair in its 
true light. On the accession of the 
present Emperor, a great number 
of othcers had been arbitrarily, and 
without trial or investigation, dis- 
missed; and the names of some 
struck off the military roll without 
even the formality of a discharge. 
Suwarrow received them kindiy, 
gave many of them appointments in 
the army under his command, and 
kept others of them in his house till 
he should be able to provide for 
them, and treated them with the 
greatest generosity. On being in- 
formed of this, the Emperor was 
highly incensed that the field-mar- 
shal should dare to aét thus publicly 
in contradiétion to his express com- 
mands, and demanded of him an 
explanation of hisconduét. Suwar- 
row replied, * I perfectly know 
these men: they are honest and 
brave: they have committed no 
fault at all, or at least none that de- 
served so severe a punishment. 
They are poor and helpless. Shall 
they beconmie begears or robbers? 
That, as a good Russian, I cannot 
Suifer: I have given them a friendly 
reception.” [The Emperor, struck 
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with the nobleness of his determin- 
ed spirit, examined no farther into 
the affair; and many of the officers 
were, in the sequel, re-appointed to 
their stations, through the recom- 
mendation of the field-marshal. 

The accusation, that under his 
command, excesses and cruelties 
have been committed, is frequently 
brought against him even in Rus 
sia; and there are not wanting in 
the army too, officers of distinc- 
tion who entertain no very igh 
opinion of bis military talents. 
That such an opinion should be en- 
tertained, always appeared strange 
to me. As for the accusation rela- 
tive to the excesses, in most in 
stances it affeéts the subordinate 
commanders much more than the 
gcneral-in-chief, who often cannot 
help it, if the grenadiers commit 
outrages; but the colonel and the 
captain, who have them more im+ 
mediately under their eye, can and 
should prevent excesses. 

Suwarrow is said to be well read 
in all branches of science, those 
especially that relate to the art of 
war. This much is certain, that 
he speaks several languages with 
tolerable fluency and correctness. 
I have heard him converse with 
Prussian officers; and it would have 
been difficult to determine who 
spoke the German language the 
best, the Russian or the Prussian. 
French he speaks as well as can be 
expected from a man of his pro- 
fession; and better than many 
others similarly circumstanced. The 
Turkishand Tartarian languages he 
is said to speak like a native (urk 
or Tartar; having passed a grea 
part of his life in warring against 
these nations. Of the nice discern- 
ment of his eye I had myseif a 
proof. Several Russians had com- 
plimented me on my resembling 
them so much in my manners, dis- 
position, countenance, and dress, 
that 1 might pass for a native of the 
country. As [then wore the Rus- 
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sian uniform, this compliment great- 
ly pleased me, and { endeavoured to 
deserve it. But Suwarrow, the first 
time he saw me on ‘he parade, i im- 
mediately, without being informed 
who | was, or whence t came, ad- 
dressed me in French, as he usually 
does foreigners; thus proving to me 
that I had not yet naturalized myself 
even in external appearance. 

I consider Suwarrow to surpass 
most of his contemporary public 
men in firmness of charaéter, In 
energy, and comprehensive views, 


joined to true personal integrity and 


humanity. ‘he last word seemsa 
paradox to you; but, on a closer 
examination, it would certai: nly ap- 
pear to be founded in truth. You 
must reflect that he was employed, 
for the most part, ia desperate en- 
terprises; and that he thus had the 
misfortune, while executing the 
orders of others, to appear to be 
what Potemkin really was. 

One particular more I must re- 
Jate to you of old Suwarrow, which 
is contrary to the custom of most 
great men both in the cabinet and 
in the field, namely, that in Ger- 
man, Russian, and French, he writes 
an extraordinarily neat and beauti- 
ful hand. i believe no writing- 
master of the three countries could 
form the letters better shaped 
and proportioned. It is not a very 
Jaudable custom with generals to 
sign their name so hierogly phi cally 
that one might as easily decipher it 

into Hannibal as Scipio. Suwarrow 
subscribes his name so plainly that 
every school-boy may read it. 


-———4er-—— 
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N passing, two years ago, 
through some of the cantons 

ot Switzerla: nd, I was struck witha 
singular mode of applying manure, 


and Portuguefe Packets. 


which is common in that country, 
Ali the animal and vegetable matter, 
such as the cleanings of sta bles, 
ware-houscs, Ac. together w sh 
boughs and leaves of trees, weeds, 
stubble, &c. that can be collected 
from different parts of a farm, are 
brought together in the fold- -yard, 
Thev are there heaped one upon 
another, and kept constantly wet, 
the different parts being from tinie 
to time exposed to the. air, till the 
whole mass is decomposed. The 
water flowing from it is then trans. 
ported to the field, either in mia. 
chines similar to our water-carts, or 
in tubs, where it is sprinkled over 
the land; and its effeéts are said to 
be much more rapid, and equally 
permanent, with the common me- 
thod of applying manure. 

Water, in the above state, is 
charged with the different kinds of 
gasses, so necessary for vegetation; 
and, what is of more importance 
still, with carbonic matter, either 
in a state of solution or subtle mix- 
ture, nicely adapted, therefore, to 
ve taken up by the tender vegetable 
fibre; and to this, I suppose, its su- 
perior fertilizing quality must be 
owing, since carbon can produce 
no beneficial effeéts, but inasmuch 
as it is solubie in water. 
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Communication between Shain anda 
Portugal, and their Colonies. By 
Cc, A. Cishee 


ERHAPS some account of the 
correshondencia ultramarina, oO 

ot the packet-boats sent to the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, 
may not be unacceptable; as even 
Bourgoing makes no mention of the 
former, aithough they have bees 
established ever since the yeartj “64. 
There are, in Corunna, seven 
frigates and six brigantines; the 


former of fram 169 to 350 tons, and 
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yz to 20 uns, the latter of 120 to 
ro tons, and 16 to20 guns. At 
the beginning of every month, both 
in time of war and peace, one of 
these vessels sails to the Havannah, 
carries letters for ail the Spanish 
colonies in America, and touches 
st Puerto-Rico. From the Havan- 
nah, another sails to Veracruz; and 
likewise to and fro between Puerto- 
Rico, Cartagena, Porto-Bello, and 
Panama. From Puerto-Rico packets 
are dispatched every two months 
to Buenos-Ayres; and thence, in 
the same order, to Chili, Peru, and 
the Philippines. Besides this, since 
the year 1767, a packet-boat sails 
every two months from Corunna 
for Buenos-Ayres, Chili, Peru, and 
the Philippines, - to Montevideo, 
whence the letters are forwarded in 
the manner above mentioned. 

To facilitate the inland commu- 
nication, posts are established from 
Veracruz to Mexico, and from the 
other sea-ports to the interior of the 
country. A road has been made 
across the Cordilleras, and arrzeros, 
or muleteers, traverse and convey 
travellers through the provinces, as 
in Spain. 

All the above-mentioned embsar- 
caciones correos, Carty some articles 
ot merchandize; and, by particular 
permission, likewise passengers. 
The price of about one hundred 
and fifty piastres is paid for such a 
passage, and the voyage generally 
lasts trom fifty to sixty days. The 
postage of a letter to Lima, amounts 
to three piastres. 

From Lisbon, likewise, regular 
packet-boats sail to the Portuguese 
settlenients in America; but only 
since the commencement of the 
Year 1798. Every two months one 
dispatched to Assa, direét; anda 
‘econd to Bahid, and thence to Rio- 
And in the interior of 
Srasil, and in the island of Madeira 


‘nd the Azores, posts have now first 


been established. 
be 


‘Taat there may 
asuflicient revenue to defray the 
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expenses of these packet-boats, no 
letters are permitted to be sent by 
other ships from Portugal to the 
colonies: but in Spain, there is no 
restriction in this respect. 


~ 


| i — 
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HE favourite adage of anti- 

quity, that * the qualifica- 
tions of a poet are the peculiar gifts 
of Heaven,”’ has been sanctioned 
by the opinion of the most emi- 
nent critics of modern times, though 
it it has not been universally admit- 
ted as a position stri¢tly conforma- 
ble to the result of philosophical 
investigation. Certain it is, that 
many have acquired a distinguished 
name, as poets, in the republic of 
letters, whuse productions, when 
nicely scrutinized by those accus- 
tomed to argue from effects to 
causes, Cannot be considered as the 
emanations of genius. Among wri- 
ters of this description, the subjeét 
of the present sketch ranks in the 
first class. He did not, like Cow- 
ley, Milton, and Pope, afford any 
premature display of poetical ex- 
cellence. He did not, in his early 
years, assert his claim to inspira- 
tion, and produce any proofs of 
divine origin; but before he enter- 
ed upon tie arduous task of com- 
position, he read much and thought 
more. He stored his mind with 
many valuable treasures of ancient 
and modern literature; he had, in 
many instances, the merit of ex- 
ploring the nature of the subject 
he was about to celebrate, and ot 
establishing a design in his work, 
without which it is impossible to 
proceed with order, or to produce 
appropriate embellishment. 

Mr. Hayley, son of Thomas 
Hayley, Esq. ‘of the county of Sus- 
sex, and of Miss Yeates, daughter 
of Colonel Yeates, member for 
Chichester, Was born in that city, 
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in Odtober, 1745. In his infancy 
he left his father; but he received 
from the tender care of his mo- 
ther, every attention which his situ- 
ation required. He was placed, 
when very young, at Kingston 
school, but his progress in the frst 
elements of knowledge was consi- 
derably retarded by sickness, which 
a constitution peculiarly delicate 
was ill-formed to bear. After a 
short residence there, Mrs. Hayley, 
apprehensive that his health might 
be still more impaired, by too strict 
an attendance to scholastic duties, 
had him instruéted under the ma- 
ternal roof, in classical learning. 
He was then sent to Eton College, 
where he was more distinguished 
by his masters and juvenile con- 
temporaries for benevolence of tem- 
per and mild engaging manners, 
than for any manifestation of supe- 
rior talents, or rapidity of improve- 
ment. His conduét, both in the 
hours of study and of recreation, 
gave abundant promise of future 
worth,. as an individual of uncom- 
mon benignity in private life; but 
none of those vigorous effusions of 
original character escaped from him, 
that burst spontaneously from the 
fervid mind of genius, and present, 
i miniature, what the attentive ob- 
server fondly expects, one day, to 
view at full length, 

He entered ‘Trinity-hall, Cam- 
bridge,. at the age of sixteen, and 
was, for the first time, drawn aside 
from his collegiate course, to: cele- 


o 
brate, in lyric song, the birth of 


- o 
his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. His composition on the 
occasion, was superior to those of 
several of the poetasters of that day 
on the same subieét; but such a 
superiority was contemptible in the 
opinion of a youth whose sanguine 
hopes had induced bim te imagine 
that his ode would become the theme 
of natronal pavegyric, and the ob- 
ject of royal patronage. His judg- 
ment, soon after, taught him to 


condemn the vanity of the attempt, 
and he even cordially joined in sen. 
timent with those who censured his 
maiden essay, in consigning it to 
ridicule and disgrace. 

The ambition of poetical distinc. 
tion did not, however, forsake him; 
he felt, that to deserve fame some. 
thing. more was requisite than 4 
mere desire to excel, circumscribed 
by the narrow outlines of know. 
ledge, traced out for him at Eton 
and Trinity Hall. He found it 
necessary to collect a copious fund 
of intellectual wealth, and to en. 
rich his mind with acquirements 
which he might combine or expand, 
according to the exigence of his 
subsequent pursuits. 

From his failure in his first at 
tempt to his marriage, in 1769, dur- 
ing an interval of seven years, his 
attention to the works of the most 
approved authors was constant and 
laborious. He minutely studied 
the matter, the sentiments, and 
styles of the favourite poets and 
orators of Greece and Rome. He 
followed the progress of the art of 
poetry with slow, but sure steps, 
from the revival of literature in 
Europe, to modern times. He pe- 
rused and digested the most judi- 
cious criticism, without sacrificing 
his own conviction to received opis 
nions, and confining his reason 
within the trammels of magisterial 
authority. In the French and Lia 
lian languages, he found inexhaus- 
tible sources of instruction and fan- 
cy, and he became a perfect mas 
ter of the various beauties of Cor- 
neille,. Racine, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Dante, and Tasso. He also cult! 
vated his taste for the fine arts with 
success, and made himself convel- 
sant in the principles of statuary 
and painting. f- 

On bis marriage, in 1769, wit 
Miss Ball, daughter of the Dean ol 
Chichester, he settled in the metro- 
polis, whence he retired to his 
country seat in Sussex, after a& 
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sidence of five years. His mind 
found no delig ht in the gay scenes 
ofa fashionable life, and as he fan- 
cied himself a poet, he determined, 
by further cultivation, to realize 
the fond hopes which he began, 
with some confidence, to entertain 
of his powers. ‘The two first years 
which he passed in setixerment, were 
alternately dedicated to the inno- 
cent charms of rural enjoyment, 
and to the practice of the poetical 
theory which he had been so inde- 
fatigable in forming. He had, in- 
deed, while in London, occasion- 
ally indulged luis favourite propen- 
sity ; and though his pieces were 
praised by critics of celebrity, who 
admired hts talents, he could not 
suppress the timidity which pre- 
vented the publication of them. 
Thus he continued to write, and 
continued to conceal his writings 
from the public eve. 

At length, after repeated inter- 


vals of fear and hope, confidence 


triumphed over every timorous con- 
sideration, and he resolved to come 
forward, not as a competitor for 
momentary and perishable applause, 
but as a candidate for noble and 
lasting reputation. His difticulties 
in selecting a new and interesting 
subjeét were great, but he knew, 
that whatever topic he might choose, 
he would have more obstacles to 
surmount in cloathing it in a new 
and interesting dress. Painting dis- 
played attractions which decided his 
opinion. The subjeét, though dif- 
ficult to be handled without a pre- 
cise knowledge of the art, was 
ruitful in ideas, both fascinating 
and dignified, instructive and sub- 
lime, 

His essay on painting was pub- 
lished in 1778, and Hayley regu- 
larly began his life as an author, in 
his” thirty-third year; an age in 
which the reputation of Pope was 
W its tull blaze of popularity. The 
criticisms which the writer thou ght 
Proper to introduce into this work, 
‘ough in common instances accus 
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rate, were, in those of a more mi- 
nute and refined nature, censured 
by the artists, whose superiority of 


judgment, with respect to their 


own pursuits, will hardly be con- 
tested. ‘The diction is, in general, 
adequate to the matter. It is per- 
spicuous, flowing and impassioned. 
lic seems to have been convinced, 
that the most captivating substitute 
for novelty of thougit, is sweetness 
of numbers and richness of versi- 
fication. It has, however, been 
biamed for a redundancy of style, 
that exposes the poet to the charge 
of not sufficiently varying the con- 
struction of his periods, 

The poem was deservedly prais- 
ed, and Mr. Hayley was tempted, 
by the solicitations of his friends 
and admirers, to resume his resi- 
dence in London. Had he been 
really ambitious of popularity, or 
desirous of courting the protection 
of the great, a more favourable op- 
portunity could not have present ed 
itself to his wishes. There was, 
from the first appearance of his 
production, an importance attached 
to his name in the literary world, 
which he might have cultivated 
with the patronage of the most dis- 
tinguished circles, and with = 
most profitable results to his privat 
interest. But, like Horace, his viet 
for the enjoyments of domestic life, 
and his fondness for his farm, were 
not lost in the triumph of his muse. 
As a moralist, he may be fairly sup- 
posed to have inquired ; —— 


* Cur valle permutem Sabing 
Divitias opercfiores ?” 


His essay on history appeared ia 
1780, and bore decisive marks of 
considerable i improvement. It cer- 
tainly possesses the fairest preten- 
sions to rank as his best production, 
and exemplifies the happy art of 
embellishing character with aniimat- 
ed description, splendid imagery, 
and digniticd sentiment. Tie im- 
provement, however, naturally arose 
froin his choice of a subject more 
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conformable to his general know- 

Jedge, and more congenial to the 
public taste. He had not to discuss 
the principles of an art, with which 
he was not thoroughly acquainted, 

gand on which his comments, how- 

ever just, were liable to be contro- 
verted by the caprice and opinions 
of different masters. 

Soon after followed * The Tri- 
umphs of Temper,” a work cer- 
tainly more bold and luxuriant than 
his former pieces; but his confi- 
dence is raised to an excess of dar- 
ing, and his luxuriance, from the 
too frequent introduction of alle- 
gory, and the studious accumula- 
tion of pomp and splendour of dic- 
tion, is, at times, unintelligible, 
and often dazzles but to confound. 
There is, notwithstanding, much 
to praise, and though his Pegasus 
flies with a loose rein, he has a 
grandeur in the irregularities of his 
flight, that shews an extensive range 
of fancy, of which the poet may 
not, perhaps, have been thought 
capable. 

Mr. Hayley now seemed deter- 
mined not to linger i in the career of 
fame, and in 1782, the literati were 
surprised at the publication of the 
* Essay on Epic Poetry.” It 
abounds in melody of numbers 
and copiousness of expression, but 
unfortunately betrays many marks 
of a mind negligent of the neces- 
sary connection between thought 
and language. The most fastidious 
critic must allow it to possess nu- 
merous documents of industrious 
investigation and correé¢t taste, with 
unquestionable proofs of a profound 
knowledge of the subjeét. But this 
is not sufficient; the professor who 
delivers lectures on the subject mat- 
ter of his prospectus, should be 
careful not to give to his scholars 
an opportunity to read lectures to 
him in their turn. He, who un- 
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dertakes the arduous task of jj. 
structing others, should be concise, 
luminous, and impressive. This 
excellence bas been rarely attained 
by our author in his Essay on Epic 
Poetry. He is loose, inadequate, 
and careless of appropriate style, 
Had not Cicero, Quinétilian, and 
Longinus, suited their method and 
terms to their subjects, they would 
not have been raised to that pre- 
eminence of authority which they 
have so long enjoyed, * 

Of his dramatic productions, we 
cannot speak in a very favourable 
manner. His rhyming comedies 
can only be considered as so many 
experiments, hazarded to gratify the 
curiosity of the writer. They are 
chaste in sentiment, and pure in 
language; but they do not possess a 
sufficient degree of wit, humour, 
and interest, the principal things 
that could recommend them to pud- 
lic favour. 

The tragedies of Mr. Hayley fur- 
nish a striking proof that he wa 
unacquainted with the nature ol 
the English drama. The versifics- 
tion is correét, and frequently rich, 
but the plots are devoid of incident, 
and our affections are fast asle 
when the bosom should be agitated 
by the varied passion of the tragic 
muse. That judgment must have 
been very erroneous, which could 
entertain any hopes of the succes 
of such plays, while Fulius Ceasar, 
Cato, aud drene, were discarded trom 
the stage. 

His miscellaneous works are bot! 
instructive and amusing, and his 
compositions in prose, though not 
distinguished for energy or grace; 
possess both in a degree far above 
mediocrity. 

Mr. Hayley seems to have taken 
Pope for his model, not with 
design of emulating, but of apr 
proaching him in a nearer cegr 


*It mult be admitted, that the notes to the Fifa Ly evince a great fund of learn 
and a correct know ledge of dificrent languages. 
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than any of his predecessors or 
contemporaries. Like that great 
master, he has been minute in his 
attention to cadences, pauses, and 
the charms of modulation. But his 
sentiments are too much expanded, 
when they ought to be condensed. 
His amplification is not without 
magnificence; but he amplifies when 
a judicious and striking contraction 
is necessary. Not satisfied with 
presenting a combination of ideas, 
jn one advantageous light, he goes 
on enlarging, until its ‘original vi- 
gour is impaired, and the languor 
of the poet and that of the reader 
become reciprocal. Yet, even here, 
he has the merit of displaying ele- 
vance and grace in his excursions; 
but he is elegant without strength, 
and gracetul . without precision, 
Poetry too diffused, like empire 
too extended, 


“Exchanges folid ftrength for feeble _— 
dour.” 


His imagery is judicious and 
sometimes lofty, but it wants those 
vivifying sparks of genius that 
brighten’ into a blaze of enthusias- 
tic admiration forthe poet. He is 
without vehemence and impetuosi- 
ty, but he is also without inequa- 
lity and roughness. ‘The creative 
faculty is not to be traced in his 
works, but he has made his muse 
subservient to the nobiest purposes; 
and the name of Hayley will be 
remembered with honour, while 
polite literature, morality, and taste 
shall continue to be cultivated, prac- 
tised and admired. 

In private life, the conduct of 
Hayley is entitled to the highest pa- 
negyric. From his earliest intro- 
duction into society, he has been 
remarkable for amenity of manners, 
integrity of principle, and indepen- 
dence of mind. He has never con- 
descended to flatter his superiors in 
rank, nor has he courted popula- 
rity by those unworthy means, to 
which genius has been. known to 


gulated by him. 
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prostitute its dignity. An uniform 
triend to virtue ana talents, he has, 
in many instances, rescued inno- 
cence trom distress, and merit from 
penury. 

The monument to the memory 
of Collins, the poet, in Chichester 
cathedral, was designed, and the 
epitaph written, by Mr. Haylev, 
who was a very liberal subscriber 
towards its erection, 

No person lives in more elegan 
retirement than Mr, Havley. His 
grounds at Eatham have been laid 
out by himself, with as much taste 
as if they had been superintended 
by Mr. Capabiiity Brown. He 
now spends much of his time at 
Telpham, near Bagnor, where he 
has built an elegant cottage, for the 
purpose of affording his son the be- 
nefit of sea-bathing, whose long 
declining state of health has unhap- 
pily involved. him. in great afllic- 
tion. Q. 


Seeeee a ' shee 
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HE subject of the p present me- 
inoir, though a very young 

person, and of a retired disposition, 
is justly entitled to a place among 
the public characters of his coun- 
trv, being well known as a man of 
letters, but more particularly as a 
poet. His largest poem, Joan of 
Arc, was written by him at an ear- 
lier period than Lucan wrote his 
Pharsalia. Like the Roman poct, 
too, the author is a strenuous as- 
serter of liberty. 

Mr. Robert Southey was born at 
Bristol, August the 12th, 1774. His 
father was a linen-draper in that 
town, a man who had been so ac- 
customed to regulate his motions 
by the nei ghbouring clock, that the 
clock might at length (so punctual 
were his movements) have been re- 
He was also ex- 
tremely fond of the country and its 
employments. 
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The spirit of the father rested on 
the son; for the father’s favourite 
instructions to all around him were, 
to tie the stockings up tight, and to 
be punctual. Robert, to this day, 
is said to tie up his stockings very 
tigit, even unwholesomely, and in 
engagements Is punctual toa minute. 
His poetry, too, is very conversant 
in rural objects. The father, though 
a worthy man, was unfortunate, 
and died of a broken heart in con- 
sequence of embarrassments. 

At six years of age, young Sou- 
they went to the school kept by Mr. 
Foot, at Bristol, and which is now 
ably managed by Mr. Estlin, and 
one of the most respectable dissent- 
ing academies in this country. At 
the death of Mr. Foot, he was re- 
moved to Carston, near Bath. He 
left Carston when he was eight 
years of age. The re-visiting of 
this place gave birth to some of 
those feelings expressed in that 
pleasing poem entitled the Resros- 


fet, published in a volume printed 


In 1795, the joint produétion of 
qur author and his triend Robert 
Lovel. 

Southey continued ata day-school 
in Bristol till he was thirteen years 
of age, and wrote rhymes when be 
was but ten. He was also taught 
by his aunt to relish Shakspeare, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher. For 
one year he was undera clergyman, 
who taught a select number of pu- 
pils for a 1 few hours in the morning. 
At fourteen, he was removed to 
Westiminster-School. 

At this school he continued, in 
the pra étice of the public schools, 
to write bad Latin verses; his Eng- 
lish verses were more decent, and 
indicated that the author might, in 
future life, reach excellence. He 
continued to abide by his father’s 
rules for punctuality, and is said 
never to have undergone any cor- 
poreal punishment; he, however, 
it seems, possessed sympathies with 
such as did, and wrote some essays 
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in a periodical paper entitled The 
Flagellant. 

Kobert was entered at Baliol- 
College, Oxford, in November, 
1792. His turn of mind was se- 
rious, his affection ardent, and he 
became a republican. He, to this 
day, is proud of being thought a 
republican, and not without rea- 
son. For, contrary to the opinions 
of some, politics, the most import- 
antof morals, is, in a high degree, 
favourable to poetic genius; and 
some of the best poets have been 
the most enlightened advocates of 
freedom. The book that most in- 
fluenced his judgment was Mr. 
Godwin’s Political Justice. In the 
summer of this year he became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Coleridge, a stu- 
dent at that time of Jesus’ College, 
Cambridge, and who was then on 
a visit toa friend at Oxford. Cole- 
ridge, no less than Southey, pos- 
sessed a strong passion for poetry. 
They commenced, like two young 
poets, an enthusiastic friendship, 
and, in conjunction with others, 
struck out a plan for settling in 
America, and for having all things in 
common. This scheme they called 
Paniisocracy, of which, however 
visionary it may be thought by 
some, Southey still approves the 
theory. 

Southey first became acquainted 
with Lovel in 1793. The three 
young poetical friends, Lovel, Sou- 
they, and Coleridge, married three 
sisters. Southey is attached to do- 
mestic life, and, fortunately, was 
very happy in his matrimonial con- 
nection. He married in Novem- 
ber, 1795, just before he left Eng- 
land to accompany his uncle to 
Spain and Portugal. He conti: 

nued abroad six months. 

Of his religious sentiments we 
shall say but little. Poets are often 
the children of fancy rather than 
of reason; and whether they are 
Deists, Socinians, or Calvinists, 
correct inquirers will not regulate 
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their judgments by the writings of 
It seems, however, Sou- 
they was once a Deist; then he be- 
came a Socinian; though several 
sentiments contained in the Joan 
of Arc are scarcely reconcileable 
with the belief of a Socinian. 
Whatever his religious persuasions, 
however, may be, he is tolerant in 
principle, and destitute of bigotry ; 
he shuns close argument, and pro- 
fesses to know little of metaphysics. 
Whatever his opinions may be for 
the time, he never conceals them, 
and is cautious that other people 
should not mistake them. 

All his intellectual endowments 
he professes to owe to his mother’s 
uncle, chaplain to the factory at 
Lisbon, aman of a most excellent 
character, of whom Mr. Southey 
always speaks with that sense of 
gratitude which argues a good heart. 
It was with this gentleman that Mr. 
Southey travelled into Spain and 
Portugal. 

He is now member of Gray’s 
Inn, though he principally resides 
in the country ; and is at present 
engaged in writing an epic poem, 
entitled Madoc, which he intends 
to keep under correétion for seve- 
ral years. 

It isin the closet where we should 
contemplate such a character as Ro- 
bert Southey. We must not look 
for great variety of incidents in the 
history of a young man, now only 
twenty-five years of age, immersed 
in reading, and impassionately at- 
tached to poetry. We will then 
close with a short account of his 
writings. 

In the year 1795, he published 
his first volume ot poems, in con- 
nection with his friend Robert 
Lovel, the former assuming the 
name of Moschus, the latter of 
Bion. Without noticing any par- 
ticular blemishes that maturer judg- 
ment would have corrected, some 
of which, in subsequent volumes, 
are now corrected, it may be pro- 
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per, in general, to say that the son- 
nets to Ariste are pretty; and the 
Retrospect and Ode to Romance 
have considerable merit. On read- 
ing the poems of Robert Lovel, the 
admirers of poetry will lament his 
early death; for, unquestionably, he 
had a poetical mind. His sonnets 
to Happiness and Fame, are parti- 
cularly excellent. 

In the year 1796, Mr. Southey 
published his Joan of Arc, an epic 
poem, in ten books. It would be 
nproper to inquire into its parti- 
cular beauties and defeéts here. If 
examined by the rules laid down by 
Aristotle for the epic, it will be 
found defective. But, it might be 
asked, are Aristotle’s the invariable 
rules for the epic? Are they to be 
the eternal law? And has no other 
poet ventured to go against them? 
These are questions not to be urged 
here. Without pretending to fix 
the character of Joan of Arc by the 
ordinary rules of the epic; without 
inquiring into the truth of the the- 
ology, the justice of the represen- 
tations, and the like, we consider 
the Joan of Arc to possess great 
beauties, that cannot fail to please 
all the lovers of puetry; and, pro- 
vided they do not forget they are 
reading the writings of a mere poet 
(for, the poet always claimed the 
power of raising spirits, conjuring 
up visions, or making gods and god- 
desses, and even devils, at his plea- 
sure), they may justly be delighted 

with the simplicity and richness of 
the descriptions, the harmony: of 
the numbers, the amiable spirit of 
benevolence, and the love of liberty, 
so prominent in Joan of Arc. 

This peem (surprising as it may 
be thought) was written, Mr. Sou- 
they tells us in his preface, in six 
weeks. Whatever, therefore, its 
faulis may be (though haste, sim- 
ply considered, i is never allowed by 
strict criticism to be an apology for 
negligence), yet, when it is recol- 
lected, that it was the almost extems 
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poraneous production of a young 
man, writing for bread, great al- 
lowances will be made; though, 
indeed, before it was brought into 
its present shape, it underwent more 
than ordinary correction, and was 
twice written over again. The 
verse is heroic or iambic verse, of 
ten syllables without rhyme, ¢ called 
by us blank verse, and is, generally 
speaking, excellent of its kind. 
‘Lhe second edition makes two ele- 
gant volumes, 

The next volume of poems pub- 
lished by Southey, contains the 
producti ions of very distant periods. 
They possess diferent degrees of 
merit; for, where a person writes 
with that uncommon rapidity with 
which Mr. Southey composes, he 
will not always write like himself. 
The Triumph of Woman isa fine 
poem. ‘Fhe Sonnets on the Slave- 
Trade breathe much benevolence, 
and do the author great honour. 
The lyric poems, though possessed 
of a good deal of the fire of poetry, 
are yet defective in many of those 
qualities required of that most po- 
ished and useful, though dillicult, 
species of poetry, by which Mr, 
Southey has thought proper to de- 
nominate them, Lyric. Some of 
them should rather have Been called 
eofhies of verses, a name commonly 
given to little pieces written op the 
spur of the moment, and reducible 
to no distinét class.—Dlary is a 
very affecting narrative, and justly 
admired. 

In the year 1799 he published 
another volume of poems with this 
moito: 


The better pieafe, the worle difpleafe, I 


afk no more. 
SPENSER. 


These are, for the most part, of 
the story or ballad kind, and imita- 
tive of the style of the old English 
ballads. Of this number, are the 
Cumplaints of the Poor, the Cross- 
Roads, the Sailor who had served 
in the Olave-trade, &c. This vo- 


lume also contains the Visions of 
the Maid of Orleans, in three books, 
which composed the ninth book of 
the first edition of Joan of Arc, and 
formed what Mr. Southey called 
the original sin of the poem. Con- 
sidered as mere poetry, these three 
books possess many beauties. 
Another volume of poems hag 


just made its appearance, entitled 


The Annual Anthology, of which 
Mr. Southey wrote a great part. It 
is a misceilaneous composition, 
though entirely poetical, and writ- 
ten by different authors. ‘The other 
contributors are, Mr. Taylor, of 
Norwich, Mr. Charles Lloyd, Mrs. 
Opie, Mr. George Dyer, Mr. Joseph 
Cottle, Mr. Charles Lamb, the late 
Mr. Robert Lovel, Mr. A. S. Cots 
tle, Mr. Humphrey Davy, and Dr. 
Beddoes. 

This volume is entirely original, 
with the exception of Yome pieces 
that made their appearance in the 
Morning Post; and, being coms 
posed by persons of different tastes, 
must, of course, possess considera 
bie variety. Every reader, there- 
fore, who has a relish for poetry, 
may expect to find something suit- 
ed to his taste in the Annual An- 
thology; for it unquestionably con- 


tains many excellent commpeeniget, 


It remains just to say a word of 
the only prose work written by Mr. 
Southey, which comprehends his 
travels, entitled, Letters written 
during a short residence in Spain 
and Portugal. ‘Tiis work hasbeen 
well received, and a second edition 
has been published not long since. 

The most curious part of this 
work, relates to the Spanish and 
Portuguese poetry. In all co 
tries, as Mr. Southey properly ob- 
serves, ** the aera of genius has pre- 
ceded that of taste; and taste has 
not yet been reached by the Spanish 

and Portuguese poets.” Genius 
they have undoubtedly possessed p 
as may be seen in the La Hermo- 
sura de Angelica, an heroic poeiny 
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® hy Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, of 


which Mr. Southey has givena fair 
and large specimen; and the Lusiad, 
of which we have an English trans- 
lation, by Mr. Mickle. ‘The Diana 


§ of George of Mountemayer, froin 
Sihe beautiful specimen given by 


Mr. Southey, proves the author to 
have been a man of an elegant 
fancy. But the charaéters of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese are strong- 
ly marked by extravagance and su- 
perstition, and so is their poetry. 
Yet, all things considered, more 
particularly the terrors of their go- 


svernment, and the gloominess of 


their religion, we are rather sur- 
prised that the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese should have done so much, 
even in poetry, than that they have 
notdone more. And their poetical 
compositions, amidst much futility 


Band extravagance, contain many 


things that the curious will like to 
peruse,,and which the ingenious 
cannot fail to admire. The second 
edition of Mr. Southey’s Letters is 
unaccompanied with his transla- 


stions of Spanish and Portuguese 


poetry. These, we are happy to 
hear, are to form a distinét volume; 
and, when enlarged and adorned by 
Mr. Southey’s remarks, cannot fail 
of being favourably received by the 
public. E.R. 


ee 


Geological Fa&s, corroborative of the 
Mosaic Account of the Deluge. By 
Richard Kirwan, Esg. 


{From the fixth Volume of the Tranfac- 
tions of the Royal Irith Academy. ] 


“Ist, CCORDING to Don 


Ulloa, shells were found 
on a mountain in Peru at the height 
of 14220 feet. 2 Buff. Epoque, 268. 
Now I have already shown,* that 
No mountains higher than 8500 feet 
were formed since the creation of 
Qh, or, in other words, that fish 
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did not exist until the original ocean 
had subsided to the height of eight 
thousand five hundred feet above its 
present level. Therefore the shells 
found at more elevated stations 
were left there by a subsequent in- 
undation. Now an inundation that 
reached such heights could not be 
partial, but must have extended 
over the whole globe. 

adly. The bones of elephants 
and of rhinoceri, and even the en- 
tire carcase of a rhinoceros, have 
been found in the lower parts of 
Siberia. As these animals could 
not live in so cold a country, they 
must have been brought thither by 
an inundation from warmer and 
very distant climates, betwixt which 
and Siberia mountains above nine 
thousand feet high intervene. It 
may be replied that Siberia, as we 
have already shown, was not ori- 
ginally as cold as it is at present; 
which is true, for probably its ori- 
ginal heat was the same as that of 
many islands in the same latitude 
at this day, but still it was too cold 
for elephants and rhinoceri, and 
between the climates which they 
might have then inhabited and the 
places they are now found in, too 
many mountains intervene to sup- 
pose them brought thither by any 
other means but a general inunda- 
tion. Besides, Siberia must have 
attained its present temperature at 
the time these animals were trans- 
ported, else they must have all long 
ago putrified. 

3dly. Shells known to belong to 
shores under climates very distant 
from each other are, in sundry 
places, found mixed promiscuously 
with each other; one sort of them, 
therefore, must have been trans- 
ported by an inundation; the pro- 
miscuous mixture can be accounted 
for on no other supposition. 

These appear to me the most 
unequivocal geologic proofs of a 


* In a former effay. 
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general deluge. To other facts ge- 
nerally adduced to prove it, ano- 
ther origin may be ascribed; thus 
the bones of adhe ants found in Ita- 
ly, France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, might be the remains of some 
brought to Italy by Pyrrhus or the 
Carthaginians, or of those employ- 
ed by the Roamans thems ely eS 5 
some are said to have been brought 
to England by Claudius. 4 Puil. 
Trans. Abr. ad part, 242. When 
these bones, however, are accom- 
panied with marine remains, their 
origin is no longer ambiguous. 
Thus also the bones and teeth of 
whales, found near Maestrieht, are 
not decisively of diluvian origin, 
as whales have often been brou ght 
down as low‘as hat. 48°. 34. Roz. 
201. Nay, sometimes they strike on 
the coast of Italy. Targioni Toz- 
zetti, 386. 

Yet, to explain the least ambi- 
guous of these phenomena, with- 
out having recourse to an universal 
deluge, various hypotheses have 
been framed. 

Some have imagined that the axis 
of the earth was originally parallel 
to that of the ecliptic, which would 
produce a perpetual spring in every 
katitude, and consequently that ele- 
phants might exist in all of them. 
But the abiest astronomers having 
demonstrated the impossibility of 
this parallelism, it is unnecessary 
to €xamine is ene ge at sh ; it 
only deserves notice that the obli- 
quity of the equator is rather di- 
minishing than increasing. (See 
La Lande in 44.Roz.212.) Besides, 
why are these bones accompanied 
by marine remains? Others, from 
this mutation of the earth’s AXIS, 
have supposed that its poles are con- 
tinuaily shiftirg: and, consequent- 
h, that they might have cri iginally 
been where the equat: oy now is, and 
the equator w here the poles now 
are; thus Siberia mig oht have, in its 
turn, been under the — ator. But 
as the muiation of the cart ths Axis 1s 


ical Fads. 


retrogressive every nine years, and 
never exceeds ten degrees, this hy- 
pothesis is equally reyeéted by as- 
tronomers. 44Roz. 210. 2 Ber. 
gum. Erde Kugel, 305. The py- 
rannds of Egypt demonstrate that 
the poles have remained unaltered 
these three thousand vears. 

The third hypothesis is that of 
Mr. Buffon, to which the unfor- 
tunate Bailly has done the honour 
of acceding : according to him, the 
earth, having been originally i ina 
state of fusion, and for many years 
red hot, at last cooled down to the 
decree that rendered it habitable, 
This hypothesis he was led to ima- 
eine from the necessity of admitting 
that the clobe was, at least to a cer- 
tain distance beneath its surface, 
originally in a soft state; the solu- 
tion of its solid parts in water he 
thought impossible, falsely imagin- 
ing that the whole globe must have 
been in a state of solution, whereas 
the figure of the earth requires the 
liquidity of it only a few miles be- 
neath its surface. Epoques, ro and 
35. It he had trod the path of ex- 
periments, he woald have found 
both the hardness and transparency 
of what he calls his primitive glass; 
and thinks the primitive substance 
of the globe, namely quartz, to b 
altered in a strong heat with a loss 
of three per cent. “of j its weight, and 
that so far from having been a glass, 
i is absolutely infusible. T he loss 
of weight, he must have seen, could 
be ascribed to nothing else but the 
loss of its watery particles, a and th: 
therefore it must have been original- 
ly formed in water: he w ould have 
found that some feldtspars lose forty 
per cent. and others at least two 
per cent. by heat: he w ould have 
perceived that mica, Ww hich he thinks 
only an exfoliation of quartz, to hx 
In its co mposition, essentially dit 
ferent. He certainly found theit 
crystallization inexplicable e, for | 
dees not even attempt to exp aint 
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of other insuperable difficulties in 
his hy pothesis, and adverting only 
to the solution he thinks his theo ry 
affords of the phenomenon of the 
existence of the bones of elep hants, 
and the carcase of a rhinoceros in 
Siberia, i say it Is defective even in 
that respect; for, allowing his sup- 
position that Siberia was at any 
‘ime of a temperature’so cuited to 
the constitution of these animals 
that they might live ia it, yet the 
remains lately found in that coun- 
try cannot be supposed to belong 
to animals tuat ever lived in it. 
ist, Because though they are 
found at the distance of several 
hundred miles from the sea, yet 
they are surrounded by genuine 
iwwarine vegetables, which shows 
that they were brought thither to- 
gether with those vegetsles. 
adiy, Because they are generally 
found in accumulated heaps, and 
it is not to be imagined that while 
alive, they sought acommon burial- 
place no more than they at present 
doin India. 
3d¢ly, Because the rhinoceros was 
found entire and unputrified, where- 
as if the country was warm when 
he perished, this could not have 
happened. 
sthly, Because in no very distant 
satitude, namely, that of Greenland, 
the bones of ‘whales, and not of 
elephants, are found on the muun- 
tains; consequently that latitude 
must have been, in that ancient pe- 
riod, suliciently cold to maintain 
whales, as it is at this day; and that 
cold we know to be very consider- 
able, and incompatible with the 
proximity of a climate suited to 
clephants. 17 N. Comment. Pe- 
tropol. 576. 1 Aét. Petrop. 55. 
. 73. Therefore the animals 
v whos remains are now found in 
iberia, could not have lived in it. 
The ‘fourth hypothesis is that of 
“Ir. Edward King, but much am- 
plified and Cnt larged by Mr. De 
ec. “This ius stly celebrated phi- 
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losopher is of cpinion that the ac- 
tual continents were, before the 
deluge, the bottom or bed of the 
anciem ocean, and that the deluge 
consisted in the submersion of the 
ancient Continents, which conse- 
gucatly form the bottom or bed of 
our actual oceans, consequently 
our actual mountains were all form- 
ed in the antediluvian ocean, and 
thus shells might be left on their 
Lighest summiis. 

‘In this hypothesis, the ancient 
continents must have existed in 
those tracts now covered by the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans; if so, 
I do not see how the elephants 
could have been brought into Si- 
beria, or a whole rhinoceros found 
in it; for Siberia being then the 
bottom of some ocean, the sea must 
have moved from it to cover the 
sinking continents, instead of mov- 
Ing towards it, to strew over it their 
spoils. If it be said that these ani- 
mals were carried into the sea be- 
fore the flood, then, assuredly, the 
rhinoceros should have been de- 
voured, and only his bones left. 

To say nothing of the incompa- 
tibilicy of this system with the prin- 
cipal geologic phenomena men- 
tioned in my former essay, and of 
the destruGion of at least all the 
graminivorous fish that must have 
followed from their transfer toa soil 
not suited to them, it is evidently 
inconsistent with the Mosaic ac- 
count of this catastrophe, which 
account these philosophers, how- 
ever, admit. 

Moses ascribes the deluge to two 
principal causes, a continual rain 
for forty days, and the eruption of 
the waters of the great aby sss Now 
to what purpose a rain of forty 
days to overwhelm a Continent that 
was to be immersed under a whole 
ocean? He teils us the waters in- 
creased on the continents a certain 
number of days, rested thereon 
another period of days, and then 
returned. . Do not these express 
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sions imply a permanent ground on 
which they increased and rested, 
aud from which they afterwards re- 
treated? As the retreat followed 
the advance, is it not clear that 
they retreated from the same spaces 
on which they had before advanced 
and rested f 

Mr. de Luc replies, that in the 
13th verse of the 6th chapter of 
Genesis, it is said the earth should 
be destroyed, and that Mr. Mi- 
chaelis so translates it. However, 
it is plain from: what has been just 
mentioned, that Moses did not un- 
derstand sucha destruétion as should 
cause it to disappear totally and for- 
ever; he tells us that the waters 
stood fifteen cubits over the highest 
mountains; now, as he has no 
where mentioned the antediluvian 
mountains, but has the postdiluvian, 
it is plain that it is to these his nar- 
ration relates; and these, he tells 
us, were, at the time of the deluge, 
covered with water, and uncovered 
when the waters diminished: he 
never distinguished the postdiluvian 
from the antediluvian, and there- 
fore must have considered them as 
the same. 

Nor did Noah himself believe 
the ancient continents destroyed; 
for he took the appearance of an 
olive branch to be a sign of the 
diminution of the food. This he 
certainly believed to have grown on 
the ancient continent, and could 
not expect it to have shot up from 
the bottom of the sea. Mr. de 
Luc tells us that this olive ¢ grew on 
an antediluvian island, and that 
these islands, being parts of the an- 
tediluvian ocean, were not flooded 
—It is plain, however, Noah did 
not think so, else he would not 
judge the appearance‘of the olive 
to be a sign of the diminution of 
the waters. Where is it mentioned, 
or what renders it necessary to infer 
that islands existed before the flood ? 
If islands did exist, and were to es- 
cape the flood, so might their inha- 
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bitants also, contrary to the express 
words of the text. 

It would surely-be much more 
convenient for Noah, his family, 
and animals, to have taken refuge 
in one of them, than to remain 
pent up in the ark. 

The dove, Moses tells us, re. 
turned the first time she was let out 
of the ark, finding no place where- 
on to rest her foot ; she consequent- 
ly could not discover the island, 
whereas the raven never returned, 
plainly because he found carcases 
whereon to feed; therefore these 
carcases were not swallowed up, 
as Mr. de Luc would have it. Mo- 
ses tells us, that at the cessation of 
the flood the fountains of the deep 
were stopped or shut up; therefore, 
in his apprehension, instead of the 
ancient Continents sinking into the 
deep, the waters of the abyss flowed 
from their sources upon that conti- 
nent, and again returned; from all 
which it follows, that this hypothesis 
is as indefensible as the foregoing. 

Passing over the systems or 
Burnet, Woodward, and Whiston, 
which have been repeatedly refut- 
ed, I recur to the account of this 
great revolution given by Moses 
himself, taken in its plain literal 
sense, as the only one tliat appears 
perfectly consistent with all the 
phenomena now known, of which 
1 shall tind occasion to mention 
many ; he plainly ascribes it to 4 
supernatural cause, namely the ex- 
press intention of God to punish 
mankind for their crimes. We 
must therefore consider the deluge 
as a miraculous effusion of water, 
both from the clouds and from the 
great abyss; if the waters, situated 
partly within and partly without 
the caverns of the globe, were once 
sufficient to cover even the highest 
mountains, as I have shown in 4 
former essay, they must have beet! 
sufficient to do so a second time, 
when miraculously educed out 0 
those Caverns. 
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Early geologists, not attending 
to these facts, thought all the wa- 
ters in the ocean ‘insufficient ; it 
was supposed that: its mean depth 
did not exceed a quarter of a mile, 
and that only halt of the surface of 
the globe was covered by it: on 
these. data Keil computed that 
twenty-eight oceans would be re- 
quisite to cover the whole earth to 
the height of four miles, which he 
judg sed to be that of the highest 
nountains, a quantity at that time 
considered as extravagant and in- 
credible, but a further progress in 
mathematical and physical know- 
ledge has since shown the different 
seas and oceans to contain at least 
forty-eight times more water than 
they were supposed to do. 

Mr. De la Piace, calculating their 
average depth, not from a few 
vague and partial soundings, for 
such they have ever been (the polar 
regions having been never sounded, 
particularly the Antartic), but from 
a strict application of the theory of 
tides to the height to which they are 
known to rise in the main ocean, 
demonstrates that a depth, reach- 
ing only to half a league, or even 
two or three leagues, 1s incompati- 
ble with the Newtonian theory, as 
no depth under four leagues could 
reconcile it with the phenomena. 
The vindication of the Mosaic his- 
tory does not require near so much. 
The extent of the sea is known to 
be far greater than Keil supposed, 
that of the earth scarcely passing 
; of the surface of the globe. 

(Lo be continued.) 
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Account of the Political Fournals in 


the Ottoman Empire. 


HERE the Court-Gazette is 
composed of the most dread- 
ful emblems on the gates of the 
seraglio—of the heads of Christians 
and the ears of Mamelucs—in the 
empire of Mahomet—the politician 





will not expeét to find née .vspapers 
issuing from the press. “Phe ‘Turk 
is not more distinguished from the 
Christian by his religion, than by 
the want of European culture, and 
of the institution of regular posts 
and printing-ofhices for the quick 
diffusion of intelligence: and there 
are neither Mussulinan newspapers, 
nor, indeed, Mussulmen desirous of 
reading them. The Sud/ime Porte 
is still too /ow in the scale of civili- 
zation for this want of cultivated 
man: and it will be long ere the 
Turks will relish this rational 
amusement as an accompaniment 
to his coffee and the fumes of his 
long tobacco pipe. Besides, in 
places where, on account of the 
plague, the newspapers must per- 
form quarantine and have holes 
made through them; where they 
cannot be obtained but by caravans, 
and are transported on the backs of 
camels, the appetite, even of the 
cultivated European, for these veht- 
cles of knowledge might perhaps 
lose much of its keenness. 
Therefore, at first sight, it would 
seem dithcult to conceive how the 
millions of inquisitive Greeks; the 
renegadoes, who are not swayed by 
habits, the effeAls of a Mussulman 
education ; how strangers from every 
country of Europe, who, under the 
protection of the bachas, have set- 
tled in Turkey; how the envoys 
and ambassadors in Pera, and the 
foreign consuls in the numerous 
commercial cities, find an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying their desire of 
political intelligence. For these, 
on the one hand, political journals 
are transmitted from Germany, 
Hungary, and Holiand, by the way 
of Vienna, or on board of trading 
vessels; and, on the other, tlie 
French revolutionists and the In- 
dustry of the republican ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople, made an 
attempt kes ise to employ this ve- 
hicle for the dissemination of their 


principles in Turkey. 
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The diplomatic body, and the 
Europeans residing in Pera, receive 
their newspapers under cover, as 
letters. “The Nouvelles de Leide, as 
long as they were conducted by the 
masterly hand of Luzac, the /zenna 
Diarium, the Gazette Universale ot 
Florence, and the Fournal of Ofen, 
are those most in request. By this 
expensive mode of conveyance, a 
set for one year Costs from eighty 
to one hundred florins, or about 
five guineas of our money. The 
Vienna Diary goes three hundred 
and fifteen miles, by the Austrian 
post, to Belerade ; trom that city, 
four hundred and twenty miles on 
the backs of camels, through dense 
forests, to Adrianople ; and, in two 
days, the remaining fort y-nine miles 
o! the road to Pera, “and arrives there 
twice a month. 

In the provinces bordering on 
Hungary, a few copies of the Mag- 
yar Hirmonds, of Pest, are circulated. 
The Hamburgh Correspondent pene- 
trates through the Dardanelles to all 
citics on the Black Sea, and even 
as far as the Caspian. He ts read 
in Tauris, as well asin the Turkish 
provinces. 

To Greece and the Archipelago 
large packets of Puglio’s Epemsgis 
are expedited from Vienna to satisty 
the general curiosity. “ Though 
the modern Greeks,” says an intei- 
figent traveller,* * be of no weight 
in the political balance of Europe, 
yet there exists not any other na- 
tion that concerns itself more about 
the affairs of the world, or has so 
insatiable an appetite and longing 
for news. Credulous in the ex- 
treme, and ingenious in the inven- 
tion, or concatenation of events, the 
Greek newspaper from Vienna is 
their oracle; they devour the con- 
tents of it with avidity, and draw 
thence the materials for their politi- 
cal discussions.” 








the Ottoman Empire. 


Through the friction occasioned 
by this quidnunc-ism of the Greeks, 
the germ of a passion for news is 
sometimes developed ever in the 
Mahometan. It is, indeed, hardly 
credible, what the Journal of Neu- 
wied of the 7th of July, 1797, puts 
in the mouth of a Turkish envoy 
at Berlin, Mozhasze Ali Aliz, that 
even a Turkish newspaper had 
started into existence, which was 
sent to Persia and China, and, in 
the latter empire, translated by the 
Mandarines. But yet, from what 
several travellers have told us of the 
rapid diffusion in Constantinople of 
an artigle of intelligence from the 
Journal of Ofen, it would appear, 
that the curiosity of the Turks is at 
length sufficiently awakened for 

such; inestablishment. On the 21st 
of November, 1795, the Journal 
of Ofen brought the intelligence 
that the roy alist chief, C! harette, had 
penetrated as far as Paris, and made 
himself master of that city. The 
news tlew like wild-fire from house 
to house, and the Turks already 
saw, in Imagination, a Louis again 
on the throne of the Bourbons; till, 
on the following day, the French 
ambassador caused a bulletin to be 
printed, for the purpose of contra- 
diéting this false report. This bul- 
letin was interpreted as well as pos- 
sible tothe Turks, and was received 
with so much approbation, that the 
ambassador, Verninac, conceived 
the idea of publishing, weekly, a 
newspaper. Thus originated in the 
Linfri imerie de la Républigue Fran- 
caise, a Gazette Francaise de Con- 
stantinople, i in quarto, containing an 
account of the events of the war, 
in which the new French method 
of computing time was used. This 
gazette closed with the number for 
the 4th of December, 3 799. 

An example of this kind paved 
the way for the efforts of private 


* James Dallaway, in the work “ Conftantinople Ancienne et Moderne, ou De- 
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industry, which established the 
Mercure Oriental on the ruins of 
Verninac’s gazette. But the un- 
restrained freedom of remark that 
prevailed in it, and the groundless- 
ness of the greatest part of the arti- 
cles of intelligence, gave occasion 
to many ambassadorial complaints ; 
and a remonstrance from the Prus- 
sian legation broke in twain the 
staft of this Mercury, on the 1st of 
September, 1797. 

The next newspaper that appear- 
ed in the Turkish dominions made 
its debut on the banks of the Nile, 
and owed its short-lived existence 
to an enterprise of the most extraor- 
dinary nature—the crusade of Bo- 
naparte. Immediately after the 
foundation of the affiliated Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, the types 
which had been brought from 
France were employed in printing 
the Gazette d’Egyfte, the editor of 
which assumed the revolutionary 
name Mare Aurele. The first num- 
ber was published on the 20th of 
September, 1798; end the last in 
January, 1799. During the dread- 
jul carnage on the 21st and 22d of 
Oétober, 1798, already, along with 
the apparatus of instruments for 
philosophical experiments, a part 
of the printing materials was de- 
stroyed: and, when the general in 
chief set out on his expedition to 
Syria, the Institute likewise fell to 
decay. The accounts of political 
events from Europe received in 
this journal a colouring calculated 
to keep the dispirited soldier in 
good humour. ‘The part allotted 
to arts and sciences contained the 
researches and proceedings of the 
National Institute. Except to Mar- 
setlles, Toulon, and Paris, no co- 
pies of this newspaper came to Eu- 
rope. 

_ These ephemeral produétions of 
the revolution vanished at the same 
time with the success pf the repub- 
lican arms: but we may, perhaps, 
hope to see a chronicle for purposes 
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direily opposite, issue, under the 
auspices of the British ambassador, 
and his learned sui‘e, from the 
printing-press of the English em- 
bassy at Constantinople. However, 
since the standard of Mahomet is 
displayed in union with the Papis- 
tico-Russian, letters, and the Italian 
journals, more easily and frequently 
than formerly, find their way into 
even the inland provinces of the 
Turkish empire. Olivier Brug- 
nieres, Mungo Park, and _ their 
predecessors, were for years de- 
prived of all intelligence from Eu- 
rope; but, at present, the traveller 
may be able to procure, every 
month, newspapers and letters from 
his far distant country. 


a 


Account of the Polityal Fournal:, 
Sc. in the Dominions of the King 
of Denmark. 


HE Danish name for news- 
papers is Zzdende; another 
more usual one is Efterretninger, 
but which comprehends in generat 
every kind of intelligence; and, 
therefore, requires to be qualified 
by some adjective; for there are 
likewise Kidsenhaunke Larde (\earn- 
ed) L/terretninger. 
esides a less degree of journal- 
astic enterprise, and of avidity for 
political news, the geographical 
position of the kingdom is the 
greatest obstacle to the establish- 
ment of Danish newspaper manu- 
factories. From this situation of 
the country, a great circulation, 
and, as it were, naturalization of 
the Hamburg journals unavoidably 
takes place. By land, political in- 
telligence of importance flows in 
only through Hamburg ; for by the 
northren route, Sweden and Rus- 
sia furnish but scanty materials for 
the composition of a newspaper ; 
nor on intelligence brought by 
ships trom the continent Js it possi- 
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ble, on account of the irregularity 
of their arrival, to establish a jour- 
nal which appears at stated times. 
Even the passage over the two Belts 
Is a great impediment to the Oden- 
see Nex uspafer, In the interior of 
the country, the circulation of jour- 
nals is rendered difficult by the want 
of stage-coaches and good roads ; 
which may be added, that the news- 
paper mania has not yet seized the 
middling and less cultivated classes. 
It is not so strange then, as at first 
sight it might appear, that during 
the present war, the strict neutra- 
lity observed by the Danish go- 
vernment, the liberty of the press, 
the unlimited permission of im- 
porting foreign journals, have not 
concurred with the spirit of the 
times, to multiply and promote 
newspapers in Denmark, as has 
happencd in other states. 

In Copenhagen, the capital, three 
political journals, one commercial 
paper, and three other newspapers 
or advertisers, are published.— 
Among them, however, we find no 
Court Gazette. One of the political 
journals, as appears from its title, 
gives up all pretensions to the merit 
of originality; for it styles itself Don 
Berlingske Tidende (The Berlin 
Journal), though itdraws the greater 
part of its materials from the ‘Ham- 
burg and other foreign journals: 
only two half-sheets, quarto, appear 
every seven days, besides two ap- 
pendixes containing advertisements. 
Every month an additional sheet is 
published, with the significant title, 
Staats Tidende (State Gazette), in 
which we find chietly internal oc- 
currences. ‘The second is still less 
worthy of commendation: it is call- 
ed by the publisher, Hofhner’s Avis ; 
every week two hall-sheets are pub- 
lished, containing a congeries from 
foreign bewspapers: of manuscript 
or original sources of intelligence it 
seems to be entirely destitute. The 
third of these journals furnishes not 
so"much news, as reflections and 
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stri€tures on the events of the pres 
sent times. Itiscalled Daxske Til. 
skuer, and conducted by Professor 
Charles Ludwig Rahbek, a gentle. 
man well known to the pu blic by 
the prosecution carried on against 
him by the English ambassador, 
The first number appeared in 1791; 
and one sheet, octavo, is published 
every week. The Efterretninger 
om inden-og-udenlandsk Handel (1n- 
telligence relative to foreign and 
domestic trade), weekly, on two 
half sheets octavo, resemble, in taste 
and spirit, the Hamburg Address. 
Comtor- Nachrichten. This paper is 
abundantly supplied with official 
information from the royal board 
of trade. Of all important occur- 
rences relative to the internal go- 
verninent of the country, the Danes 
are every week informed in the 
Collegial Tidende, printed in quarto. 
Two counsellors of the royal chan- 
cery, Knudsen and Monrad, began 
this newspaper in the autumn of 
1797, by desire of the govenment; 
and are aided in their undertaking 
by communications from the dil- 
ferent public offices. An evening 
paper, calculated for the less culti. 
vated classes of society, appears 
four times a week, printed on a 
half sheet, quarto; the contents are 
rt | of a moral tendency. From 
772 tO 1795, it was edited by the 
lotery revisor Balling, and since 
1795, bya literary gentleman, whose 
name is Yeas Kragh Host.—The 
Kitbenhavns Addresse Contoirs Efter- 
retninger comprehends all internat 
atfairs, regulations, edicts, procla- 
mations, advertisements, statistical, 
and commercial intelligence, and 
the public debates, whic: tee few 
years past have become pretty fashi- 
onable in Copenhagen. This pa- 
per has, since its commencement 
in the year 1759, gradually been 
improved, and brought nearer to 
perfection; but, then, to fill the 
five quarto sheets that are published 
every week, it often requires hete- 
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rorenous materials furnished by 
minor poets and delles- esprits, W ho, 
however, pay for the insertion of 
their productions. In gentry, Os 
then, there appear daily, two (and 
three times a week, even three) 
newspapers; mdre than we find in 
several cities containing an equal 
number of inhabitants; as, for in- 
stance, Naples and Turin. It is 
true, no neighbouring competition 
is to be dreaded ; for, in the whole 
of the island of Seeland, in Laa- 
land and Falster, no other news- 
papers are published. 

In the island of Finen is printed 
Fyens Stifts Efterretninger ; of which 
there appear weekly two half, and 
frequently whole, sheets in quarto, 
besides appendixes. ‘This journal 
is published in the ancient and po- 
pulous city Odensee, distant eighteen 
German miles from Copenhagen, 
on the way to Hamburg, and is 
diligently compiled from all the 
printed papers; it consequently 
gives summary views of affairs, and 
is made up of motley materials ; it 
is, however, richer than the others 
in domestic intelligence, and there- 
fore the most entertaining of all the 
Danish newspapers. We find in it, 
likewise, reports of all the decisions 
of the supreme court of justice. 
By an anonymous traveller, we are 
told that the editor’s name is Jversen, 
who has received a royal privilege 
for it; and that the price for one 
year amounts to twor ix dollars. 

The peninsula Futland has three 
provincial papers; oye) x sese are 
chiefly filled with judicial it proceed~ 
ings, ediéts, adverti: ements, and es- 
says. Nor in any of the thirteen 


towns of the adjoining duchy of 


Schleswig, do Wwe meet with a poli- 
tical journal. 

The kingdom of Norway, with 
the islands of Farder and Gree nlaad, 
has no political journal, properly so 

Called; but five other provinck al 
advertis sers, enriched with comme 
cial intellige ence, and rarely wit h 
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essays on subjects of public utility. 
Two of these papers are published 
in Christiana, the capital; the other 
three issue from the printing-presses 
of Bergen, Christiansand, and Dron- 
theim. They are all written in the 
Norwegian dialect. Only one of 
the five comprehends in its title the 
whole kingdom, viz. the Norske In- 
telligenzbeller, in quarto, in which, 
likewise, small literary and enter- 
taining pieces sometimes occur. 

Oa Hecla, and on the rocks of 
the sixty-sixth degree of north lati- 
tude, political literature is not so 
barren as might be expected from 
the soil and climate. ‘The inhabit- 
aut of the cold regions of Iceland 
has, indeed, ever had a warm heart 
for literature. In the printing- 
office at Hoolum, established two 
hundred and sixty-eight years ago, 
a monthly inteiligencer is printed, 
which bears the name of the Ice- 
landic newspaper—Islenzka Lids 
ningar, and, in fact, in many things 
resembles our newspapers. It con- 
sists, however, chiefly of domestic, 
and mostly judicial occurrences and 
proceedings, and the decisions of 
the Laugmdnner (superior judges), 
and tw enty-one Sysselmanner (infe- 
rior judges). But since the year 
1794, a literary man, whose name 
is Steshensen, publishes at Skaalholt 

a proper political journal, with the 
modest title of News. 

As among the cultivated classes 
of society in the Danish dominions 
the German language is understood, 
all deficiencies are supplied by a 
German paper, printed in the coun 
try, viz. the dltona Mercury, o¢ta- 
vo, whico, by the unrenutung di- 
Ngence of the priate, Burmes ster, 
and the editorial abilities of Rhode, 
has, since 1765, risen into celebri- 

y, and contains notices of every 
kind. ‘The present editor is Dr. 
Peter Poel, whose predecessor wag 
a son-in-law of the meritorious 

Fohn George Base. 3 he Al to- 
aischen Address ContoirsNachrichtes 
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emulate the Hamburg paper of th 
same name; but do. not so often 
contain interesting articles. . At 
Gliickstadt, an anonymous jour- 
nalist takes advantage of the vicinity 
and copiousness of the Altona and 
Hamburg newspapers, to compile 
from them his Glickstaater Fortuna, 
of which he furnishes weekly two 
half sheets, oftavo, for the enter- 
tainment of the Holstein politi- 
cians. 

For the use of the possessions of 
the King of Denmark in the West- 
Indies, a newspaper is published at 
St. Croix, in o€tavo, which serves 
the purpose of an Intelligencer. 
Of this paper many copies are 
brought to Copenhagen ‘by the 
West-India ships. At Christian- 
burg in Africa, and ‘Franquebar in 
Asia, no newspapers are published 
and the Danish settlements are 
supplied with them from Copen- 
hagen. 

The Danish newspapers in gene- 
ral (those of Altona excepted), are 
distinguished by neither the origi- 

nality of the materials, nor by the 
editorial abilities of the compilers 
in selecting and arranging them. 
Nor do we find in them any traces 
of freedom of inquiry and discus- 
sion, or blind party-zeal; and there- 
fore the prohibitions, suspensions, 
restrictions, and penalties, which 
tae spirit of the times has produced 
in other kingdoms, and even in the 
neighbouring Sweden, have not vet 
taken place in Denmark. The 
edict for the regulation of the press, 
dated 28th of September, 1 799, af- 
fects newspapers only in an indireé& 
manner. The compilers and pub- 
lishers are often the same persons; 
and, as for the price, it is, on an 
average, nearly on a level with that 
of the German journals. Except 
in Sweden, the Danish newspapers 
are rarely read in foreign countries ; 
nor do the natives often preserve 
and collect them into volumes. 


Account of the Political Fournal:, €&'z, 


in Sweden. 


HAT we said above of the 
defeéts of the Danish news. 
papers, is applicable to the Swedish, 
To the Danish name for a news. 
paver Tidende, the Swedish Itdnin- 
gar nearly approaches. The know. 
ledge of the German language and 
literature in Sweden, appears like. 
wise from the many translation; 
from it in Si/fverstolpe’s Fournal fy 
Svensk Literatur. Hence, as in 
Denmark, a great number of Ham. 
burg newspapers are circulated ; for, 
by the same riding-post, the packets 
of Hamburg Journals are conveyed 
as far as Corsoer, from which place 
they have but a short passage acros; 
the Sound; on whose Swedish 
shores, as likewise throughout all 
Sweden, no regular post-coaches 
exist for their furtherance. ‘They 
are likewise occasionally sent thence 
direétly to Stockholm, by ships, 
The Berlin Journal, but few other 
German gazettes, arrive by way of 
Pomerania, across the Paltic. A 
taste for newspapers and journalsis 
not generally diffused among men 
of business, ‘the burghers, and mid- 
dling classes: whence the nom ber 
of S wedish jour: als is equally small 
as in Denmark: so that, except the 
Literatur Fiduing of Stockholm, 
there exists no other learned jour- 
nal in the whole kingdom. Since 
the commencement of the French 
revolutionary war, prohibitions and 
restrictions, relative to new spapers, 
have been greatly multiplied 1 
Sweden. Already, in September, 
1795, the paper entitled The Stock- 
holm Extrajosten, was forbidden; 
and that, because it confounded 
all notions of duty towards God, 
the king, and fellow-subjects. In 
March, 1798, a similar prohibition 
and confiscation annihilated two 
other Stockholm newspapers, viZ 
the Zelegrah and Colierteur, bes 
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be- 


cause the editors had abused the 
liberty of the press by calumniating 
foreign courts and pow ers, the states 
of the kingdom, and private per- 
sous. At “the same time, the pre- 
yjous examination of all the articles 
intended for newspapers, was, by a 
royal edict, committed to the chan- 
cery-¢ hamber; whose licence is de- 
clared absolutely necessary for the 
publication of all newspapers. Not- 
withstanding this severity, an ex- 


press prohibition of the newspaper 


of and tor Upsal, became necessary. 
There was not, however, any re- 
stri€tion yet as to the importation 
of foreign, oreven French, journals; 
as, On account of the high price, 
they found their way only” into the 
houses of the rich, or into the rooms 
of a few reading societies. 
The capital, Stockholm, supplies 

the whole kingdom with Swedish 
journals; four or five are published 
almost daily. The Dageliga Tid- 
ningar eller Dazgligt allehanda, the 
Stockholms Posten, and the Svtock- 
holms Post-Tidningar, are the three 
mostancient. In the year 1797, 
appeared an additional newspaper, 
called the Kriegs- Zidningar, printed 
on so small a type, that the strong- 
est eye cannot support the vob 
of it without pain. In 17 
Ekmanson published the Co/ ber ie ta 
and A. J, Nordstrém the "Telegra- 
fhen,two weekly papers, wh ich com- 
mented on political occurrences, 
and with whose modern titles the 
spirit and substance of the contents 
perfectly correspond, These six 
newspapers very much resemble 
each other in form, the size of the 
types, and the style: the four first 
are likewise advertisers, and some- 
times contain literary articles. Of 
the proceedings of the Congress at 
Rastade they furnished, during its 
continuance, many and aut hentic 
accounts; which clecuciance it 
Is €Asy to explain, when we recoi- 


act the numerous and splendid 
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Swedish embassy there, and the 
many couriers sent by them to their 
court. The Jarikes Tidn ingar, 4 
lished by J. A. Caribohin (4to.), 
is exclusively appropriated to do- 
inestic occurrences, and to all arti- 
cles of intelligence relative to the 
internal state of the kingdom, and 
therefore justly deserves the name 
of a national newspaper. 

Besides Stockholm, most of the 
larger cities have, indeed, their 
Tidninge er, or weekly advertioersi 
but advertisements, and the like in- 
tellicence relative to the common 
affairs of civil lite, leave little room 
for politics, and frequeutly exclude 
them altogether. The newspaper 
efand for Upsal, approaches nearest 
to those of Stockholm. In Suder- 
mania Nykoping, the town where 
the Swedish language 1S spoken 1 in 
the greatest purity, as likewise Ore- 
bro and Falun, have good provin- 
cial papers. In East-Gothland, 
similar papersare published at Norr- 
képing, Linképing, Calmar, Jon- 
képing, and Wisby; in West- 
Gothland, at Gothenburg ; in Scho- 
nen, a at Malmée, Lund, and Carl- 
scrona; in Nordland, at Gefle; 
and, in Finland, at Abo. All these 
are filled with politico-mixed mate- 
rials, and are likewise subject to 
the board of licencers, who rigo- 
rously execute, with respect to 
them, too, the restrictive regulations 
newly enacted by royal authority. 

In foreign countries, the Swedisi 
newspapers are read only in St. 
Petersburg ; and, in that city, the 
price, for one year, Is trom twenty- 
five to forty rubles, 

As to the Swedish part of Pome- 
rania, we find at Stralsund, Greifs- 
walde, and on the isiand of Rugen, 
only weekly intelligencers, contain- 
ing a ivertisements “and intelligence 
relative to the common affairs of 
civil lite. Of the five chief requi- 
sites of a good polit ical Journal, 
novelty, authenticity, Coplousness, 
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impartiality, and the art of pro- 
perly arranging the materials; the 
two first are, on this coast of the 
Baltic, but too frequently wanting. 


a 


Account of the Political Fournals, 


foc. in Russia. 


HIS colossal empire, which 
in extent exceeds the rest of 
Europe, produces not so many 
newspapers as are published in 
Germany, within the compass of 
half a square mile, viz. at Ham- 
burg and Altona. For twenty-five 
millions of Russians, only five 
hundred copies of ne wspapers are 
printed 3 while, even In Hung sary, 
there are six hundred fora popula- 
tion of seven millions, according to 
the calculation of Mart. Schwart- 
ner. What a contrast with Eng- 
land and France, where every indi- 
vidual might pick out from among 
the millions of new spapers a sepa- 
rate copy for himself! Oue might 
therefore almost suppose, that the 
Russian language had no particular 
word to designate this branch of 
literature: the word Wademosti, 
however, exactly answers to our 
newshajer OY gazette. But so little 
do even the othcers of the army 
care about newspapers, that the 
word Wademosti is not to be found 
in the smaller dictionaries, which 
were in Germany compiled for th 
use of the Russian eroope march- 
Ing against France: nor is the read- 
ing of newspapers more com- 
mon among the civil classes of 
society of the same rank; among 
the burghers and peasants it is to- 
tally unknown. There are whole 
governments, whither the post- 
_ ce of ectersinirg has only a few 
pies of tt ie wt ademost: to transmits 
ri to the Asiat: c pa it of the cm- 
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From John Gli. Georgi’s descrip. 
tion of Petersburg, we learn, what 
after the above introduction might 
appear hardly credible, that the first 
Russian newspaper commenced so 
early as 1708, under the reign of 
Peter the Great, and bore the sim- 
ple title of Petershurg skia Wede- 
mosti. ‘Twenty years after its es- 
tablishment, the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences itself designed to take 
it under its protection, and accom- 
panied it with illustrations. This 
circumstance explains the anecdoie 
related by a late biographer,* that 
the princess Daschkotft, who, it is 
well known, presided over that so- 
ciety, herself wrote the Wedemosti. 
OF such a superintendance, so un- 
common in more cultivated states, 
the happiest effeéts manifested them- 
selves in the contents, as we are 
assured by those well acquainted 
with the Russian language. The 
Wedemosti is published’ every Tues- 
day and Friday, in two sheets, 
quarto, one of which is filled with 
advertisements, and the like articles 
of intelligence ; for which, however, 
a separate paper has been establish- 
ed since the year 1728. This latter 
paper, too, is under the inspection 
of the Senate. The division allot- 
ted for foreiga news in the Wede- 
mosti, is NOt so extensive as that for 
domestic occurrences ; indeed, the 
long and minute descriptions of the 
court solemnities and the list of 
promotions, often displaced the 
former altogether. 

A newspaper in the German lan- 
guage was, at a later period, esta- 
blished for the use of the numerous 
German settlers in the capital and 
other parts of the empire. This 
paper, entitled Die St. Petersburg- 
ische Zeitung, and decorated with 
the impe rial eagle, appears in 410. 
twice a week, at St. Pe: ersburg, ane 
is a very usetul contribution te 
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sia. The foreign articles are, in- 
deed, meagre and partial; as they 
are €Vi: ently borrowed oaly from 
the Hamburg, Altona, Vienna, 
Stutgard, Stockholm, and some 
English newspapers; and fashion- 
ed conformabiy to the court sys- 
tem and the rigorous prescriptions 
of the board of licensers. But the 
more Interesting are the articles rela- 
tive to Russian affairs. A standing 
head are lists (with the motives 
which occasioned them) of civil 
and military promotions, of the 
frequent dismissals and dispensa- 
tions, of erasures from the military 
rolls, permitted or forced resigna- 
tions, of gracious expressions of 
the emperor’s satisfaction; of peti- 
tions refused, or torn and remitted 
as absurd, &c. These frequently 
fill one half of the newspaper. The 
motives of rejection are generally 
expressed with laconic nazvete. A 
higher rank is often granted for 
seal in the service, for the arrest of 
a suspected ferson, or for well con- 
ducted recruiting ; and again taken 
away for a contrary behaviour. In 
the paper for the 23d of August, 

1799, Golikoff, editor of the his- 
tory of Peter I. of glorious memo- 
ry, is, as a recompense for the great 
pains he had bestowed on that work, 
honoured with the title of * court- 
counseller.”” The Uzases, with the 
imperial formule of approbation, 
«So be it,”” are seldom given word 
for word; but extraéts containing 
the substance of them are often in- 
serted. OF less importance to fo- 
reigners are the descriptions of the 
court festivals and solemnities.-— 
Since the active co-operation of 
Russia in the war against France, 
the accounts of military events are 
also become highly interesting ; not 
so much on account of the’ facts 
communicated, as of the manner 
of represeating them, so often dif- 
fering from that of the statements 
in the Vienna Court Gazettes. 
Pumetimes the long deiails are sea- 
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soned with a laconic sentence high- 
ly interesting to the politician, 
which the H: imburg newspapers are 
wont eager to adopt word for word. 
A late instance of this we find in 
the dismission of the Princes of Ba- 
den, on account of the secret treaty 
concluded with France'three years be- 
fare. 

Equally attractive, in a statistical 
view, is the appendix to each num- 
ber, containing advertisements and 
the like, which often fill a second 
sheet. The greatest part of the 
advertiscments are distinguished by 
peculiarities so wholly Russian, 
that it is impossible to comprehend 
them without a previous knowledge 
of the laws and internal adminis- 
tration of that empire. Thus, for 
instance, the sale of a_young fellow, 
or of a girl, or the letting out an here- 
ditary lad ior hire, reter to the vil- 
Janage or slavery which in that 
country still prevails. Another 
such instance, is the list of strangers 
who announce their departure from 
Russia fourteen days before it takes 
place. This is ordered witha view 
to facilitate the inquiries of the po- 
lice; and that creditors may have 
an opportunity to enforce the pay- 
ment of debts that may be owing 
them. And many a tamily and 
tribunal in Germany learn from 
this list the place of abode of a long- 
lost relative or fugitive offender. 
The course of excnange, and the 
state of the weather, are likewise 
two standing heads. In distiné 
appendixes, the proceedings of the 
Senate are likewise published; but 
with this addition, the newspaper 
costs a double price, viz. 20 rubles 
annually, on Common priniing pa- 
per. For the rich and the grandees 
copies of both the Russian and Ger- 
man newspapers are printed on hot- 
pressed paper; the price ts then, for 
One year, 25 rubles, without the 
proceedings of the Senate. The 
numerous changes which take place 
during the present reign, render this 
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newspaper more interesting than it 
was under the late Empress Catha- 


+99 
aisle 


Besides Petersburg only two other 
cities of Russia have newspapers, 
viz. Moscow, one in the Russian, 
and Riga, one in the German lan- 
guage. “Without examining how far 
this dearth may be owing to the 
want of cultivation and of learned 
lnstitutions, itis sufficient, since the 
commencement of the present reign, 
to recur to the Usase, which per- 
mits no printing offices except in 
Moscow, Riga, and Petersburg; 
so that, of course, it is there only 
that newspapers can be published. 
And that their number does not 
increase in these populous cities, is 
probably to be ascri bed to the Rus- 
sian licensing-regulation, which, in 
Severity, leaves far behind the re- 
stri¢tionsin other states. That, how- 
ever, in consequence of the above 
Vkase, the printing offices in Jaro- 
slaw and Irkutsk, in Reval, and 
Dérpt, in Livonia, had been shut 
up, and, at the same time, the Reval 
Intelligencer suppressed—is hardly 
credible. 

With regard to the newly acquir- 
ed two-thirds of the late republic 
of Poland and Duchy of Courland, 
there too was manifested the bane- 
ful influence of the just mentioned 
Vkase. The newspaper of Wilna, 
which even before was interesting 
only to the Lithuanian nobility and 
to the academy established there, 
was annihilated, together with the 
numerous Warsaw journals. Al- 
though in the Prussian and Aus- 
trian portions of Poland the news- 
papers flourished almost more than 

nder the former government; yet, 
in the six new governments annex: 
ed to Russia, not even a single jour- 
nal was pu blished. The co rps of 
Condé, which was stationed there, 
were under the necessity of satisfy- 
ing their curiosity by procuring 
foreign newspapers to be sent them 
under cover as letters. 


No wonder, then, that no Rus- 
sian newspaper was printed in a 
foreign land for the information of 
the Russian army fighting against 
France; as, at a former period, 
Prince Potemkin, the Zaurian, 
caused, during his last campaign 
against the Turks, the news relas 
tive to war to be printed at fassy; 
where he, at a great expense, estas 
blished a printing-oflice ; thus ex- 
hibiting the first phenomenon of a 
newspaper printed in Turkey. But 
this establishment was suppressed 
after the death of its founder. 

From this scarcity of newspapers 
printed in the country, one might 
be apt to conclude, that an inunda- 
tion of foreign journals would en- 
sue. But quite the contrary. Their 
influx is in part hindercd by the 
prohibition of all newspapers which 
are printed in France and her afh- 
liated republics, or in the countries 
occupied by the French; and of 
such as are published in the domi- 
nions of the king of Prussia. The 
prohibition has been likewise ex- 
tended to single obnoxious papers, 
to some of those even which ap- 
pear at Altona and Frankfort. And 
on the other hand, the desire aiter 
foreign news is so far from press- 
ing, ‘and the expenses are so great, 
that but few endeavour to procure 
those that are allowed. The Vorz- 
ing Chronicle, for instance, Costs at 
Petersburg 260, and the Hamburg 
Corresfondent 25 rubles; and with- 
out a subscription for the whole 
year, the clerks of the Petersburg 
post-office for foreign gazettes will 
not commission a single paper, and 
charge 4 rubles annually for thei 
troubie. In the larger cities, there- 
fore, the few newspaper readers 
have formed themselves into read- 
ing societies, such as the Society of 
Leisure, established in Riga since 
the year 1757. 

The number, however, of Eng- 
lish, Germans and Swedes in easy 
circumstances settled in Russia is so 
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great, that several newspapers from 
their respective native countries are 
imported. In February, 1799, the 
post-office of Petersburg received 
orders for fourteen London minis- 
terial, and two opposition papers ; 
and for three Stockho!m and seven- 
teen German papers, among which 
were seven in the French language. 
The newly-established Gazette Fran- 
gaise de Hamburg, and the Ham- 
burg papers in general, which tra- 
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verse the Baltic in every direction, 
arrive likewise by sea at the mouths 
of the Don and the Volga. The 
Neuwieder Politischen Gesfrache, 
which are re-printed at Pressburg, 
Prague, Briton, and Vienna, are 
read by the emigrant German on 
the bank of the Lake of Ladoga: 
only he is deprived of the pleasure 
of perusing literary journals, which 
are rarely imported. 








MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES OF LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ee 


DOMESTIC. 
LinDLEYMurRAY’sGRAMMAR. 


HERE is just re-published, an 
English grammar, adapted to 

the different classes of learners, with 
an appendix containing rules and 
observations for the attainment of 
perspicuity and accuracy, by Lind- 
ley Murray.— We have derived un- 
common satisfaétion from the pe- 
rusal of this performance. Three 
American editions of it respectively 
at Boston, New-York, and Phila- 
delphia, have already appeared, and 
do credit to the publishers, as well 
as to our countrymen in general, 
since it is not the merit merely of 
any work that entitles it to publi- 
cation, but also the demand for it. 
Grammar is a science, and there- 
fore it is likely that every age, while 
things continue in their usual course, 
will witness its improvement. Every 
hew student or teacher must profit 
by the discoveries and efforts of 
his predecessors, and add to the 
stores colleéted by others, the fruit 
of his own ingenuity and labour. 
Phis progress is well exemplified 
in the present work, which, though 
there are particular precepts, or 
methods, or terms which the reader 


will object to, yet he must allow it 
to be, on the whole, more compleie 
and satisfactory than any other 
work of this kind. 

There is no department of Eng- 
lish grammar overlooked by this 
author; and each is discussed with 
that due regard to accuracy, on the 
one hand, and simplicity on the 
other, which the business of instruc- 
tion requires. The remarks on 
prosody are curious and valuable, 
and afford instruction on a proper- 
ty of our language too generally 


’ 


neglected or despised. The appen- 
dix, in which the rules of correé 
composition are concisely stated 
and explained, is highly useful. 
Mr. Murray, in his distribution 
of parts, and the use of terms, ad- 
heres to ancient usage; neglecting 
those new appeliations and arrange- 
ments which recent investigators of 
language have adopted. ‘To multi- 
ply distinétions, and to retain inap- 
plicable names of things, may be 
sometimes censured; but, on this 
occasion, we are not disposed to 
condemn Mr. Murray’s practice. 
There is much to be said in favour 
of the ancient system; and it must 
be remembered that the zez is al- 
ways open to the inspection of the 
dissatisfied or craving student, 
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Port Fo trto. 


A new weekly publication, under 
this title, by Mr. Jf. De ani, is pro- 
posed to be published in Philadel- 
phia. It is to be printed in quarto, 
newspafer-wise as to type and co- 
lumn, ont to be devoted to sum- 
maries of federal politics, to wit, to 
argument, and to story- “telling, to 
original essays, and scleéted novel- 
ties, or literary curiosities. 

Every lover of his country must 
smile upon efforts of this kiad: and 
their repeated failure hitherto, while 
it is a subject of generous regret to 
the wise, should be a stimulus to 
patronage. The merits of Mr. 
Dennie, as conductor of a periodi- 
cal paper, are sufficiently manifest- 
ed by the unparalleled success of 
the Walpole Museum; success, no 
doubt, to be ascribed to the dili- 
gence and ingenuity displayed in 
its compilation. 

Politics, which is to have place 
in this paper, will operate, perhaps, 
favourably to its success. Curiosity 
is the all-desirable on such occa- 
sions, and that is a principle which 
acquires force from dsapprobation 
as wellas from approbation. ‘Those 
who approve, will read, of course, 
for they want to see their favourite 
tencts well defended, and.those who 
disapprove, will yet unfold the ob- 
noxious little volume with a— 
** Come, let’s see what the rascals 
have to say for themselves!” Ad- 
Miration is a delicious sentiment, 
but scorn has likewise its pleasures, 
and he merits some gratitude who 
affords us an opportunity of railing. 

Periodical publishers may imitate 
the Athenian of oid, who cried out 
* Strike, but hear me.” * Railat 
me, with all iny heart, but—buy my 
wares! buy my wares!” 


WHEELOCK’s History oF NA- 
TLONS, KC. 


Mr. J. Nancrede, bookseiler of 
Boston, proposes to publish, in two 
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octavo volumes, five hundred pageg 
each, “A Pi rilosophical History of 
the Advancement of Nations, with 
an Inquiry into their Rise and De- 
cline. By Dr. Wheelock, Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth University.” 
We have seen a statement of the 
subjects of this volume, but are 
not enabled, by that, to judge of the 
intended order and protoundness of 
this work. The title promises 
much, 


WILLICcH’s TREATISE ON Diet 
AND REGIMEN. 


Dr. Willich’s celebrated work 
has been printed, in two volumes 
duodecimo, by Mr. J. Nancrede, 
of Boston. This work has met 
with signal encouragement, and de- 
serves, from the eminent usefulness 
of the work, to be widely diffused, 
Willich may be considered as the 
grand enemy of empyric’s, nostrum 
mongers, and medical impostors of 
all kinds; and, as this kind of su- 
perstition, on the one hand, and 
mount-a-bank-zsm on the other, are 
extremely prevalent among us, the 
quintessence of Willich should be 
cried up and down, and exhibited, 
in rubrick characters, at every apo- 
thecary’s window, every market- 
booth, and every well-frequented 
corner in the United States. 

T. and J. Swords, of this city, 
have the above work in the press: 
it is printing from the third London 
edition, and will be comprised in 
one neat octavo volume. 








FOREIGN. 


SCHILLER’s NEw TRAGEDY. 


HE celebrated German poet 
TL Schiller, author of the Rob- 
bers, &c. has translated Macbeth 
into German iambics, and is now 
employed in writ ling a new trag ed", 
the subject of which is the meiat- 
choly fate of Mary Stuart, queen ol 
Scots, 
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PROHIBITION OF Books aT 
VIENNA. 


An imperial order is issued to 
the licenser of the press at Vienna, 
forbidding all books on stories of 


enchantment, ghosts, robbers, im- 


postors, and associations of fraterni- 
tv. Thecoffee houses of Vienna are 

forbidden to have literary gazettes 
or journals. ‘Three of the reading- 
rooms have been shut, and are again 
opened, but under very different 
restrictions. 


New MEDICINES DISCOVERED. 


Protessor Blumenbach, in a let- 
ter to a friend (Dr. Ash) in this 
country, says, that a secret is now 
making as much noise in Prussia as 
the cow-pock in England. A pro- 
fessor Reich in Erlangen says he 
has discovered two medicines, one 
internal, the other external ; by 
means of which, all the dangers of 
acute diseases may be warded off, 
as it were, in a moment; only th 
use of them must not be ye Bae 
too long.— These medicines do not 
make asudcen or complete cure; 
but by means of them all danger is 
so far removed in twelve hours, 
that it may be securely prognosti- 
cated that the life of the patient is 
sale. He has offered to communti- 
cate his secret to every practitioner 
for a moderate douceur; and he is 
now ordered by the king to be ex- 
amined before a committee of phy- 
sicians at Berlin. Mr. Blumenbach 
adds, that professor Reich is a plain, 
sensible man, and not the least 
inclined to quackery. Professor 
Sprengel fancies he has found these 
two medicines in the works of an 
old Arabian physician. 


Wuat Century ARE WE IN: 
A NEw Frenecnu ComeEpy. 


The French, ever desirous to turn 
a disputed point to certain advan- 
tage, have made the controversy 
which began in the commence- 
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ment of this year, as to * what cen- 
fury are we in?” the subject of a 
comedy at the theatre du Vaude- 
ville. Under the character of a 
M. Precis, a father is resolved not 
to marry his daughter before tne 
first day of the new century. Sur- 
ville and Eliza, the daueliter, with 
whom he is in love, are impatient 
for that alliance, insisting that the 
propitious day has arrived; but an 
uncle, who has a sum of money to 
pay whenever the marriage should 
take place, and a Mademoiselle 
Antivieux, not willing to be older 
by a year, insist that the nineteenth 
century does not commence till 
1801. The dispute is referred to 
Mr. Star, the astronomer, to influ- 
ence whose decision, Mademoiselle 
Antivieux promises her hand and 
heart as a recompence for the de- 
sired arbitration; on the other Sur- 
ville threatens him with a duel, the 
terrors of which force a verdiét ac- 
cording to the wishes of the two 
lovers. The father signs the con- 
tract, but Belval arrives after, with 
proof that the century does not 
commence till 1801; but there was 
no retracing their steps, and the 
lovers are happily united. 


PeriopicaL Pvustii- 
CATIONS. 


LonDON 


The following correét alphabeti- 
cal list of the Magazines, Reviews, 
and other monthly publications 
which exist at this time in London, 
will probably amuse and interest all 
our readers: a - 
Army List, sterling price. . 1 0 
Anderson’. Recreations in 


Agrcultyre . . .. .26 
Anti-Jacobin Review . . .20 
Arminian Magazine . . .06 
Britis h Critic Revi icW s+ ew 3 O 
British Magazine . . . .1 6 
| re | 
Oe ere i 
Critical Review. . . ..20 
Chirurgicaldo.. . . . «16 
Commercial Magazine . .1 0 
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Copper-plate do. . . « 
Donovan’s British Inseéts. . 
Shells . » -~ 
European Magazine . . . 
Repertory . . . 
Evangelical Magazine. . . 
Fashions of Londen and Paris 
Gentleman’s Magazine . . 
German Museum... .- 
Gospel Magazine . . . - 
General Baptist’s do. . . 
Historicaldo. . . . « « 
‘London Review ... . 
London Medicai Magazine . 
Lady’s Magazine . . . . 
Lady’s Museum . . . . 
Monthly Review . . . 
- Magazine ... 
Preceptor .. . 
a ae 
Epitome... « 
Vee. 4 «6s 
Medical and Physical Journal 
Military Journal . . . 
Naval Biography . . . . 
- Chronicle . .. . 
- Magazine . .. . 
Wavy List . . « « © « 
Naturalist’s Miscellany . . 
Nicholson’s Journal . . . 
Philosophical Magazine . . 
Repertory of Arts . . . . 
Sowerby’s Botany . . . . 
Sporting Magazine. . . . 
Universal ditto. . . . . 
Young’s Annals of Agriculture 2 
Zoological Magazine . . .1 
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RE-MANUFACTURE OF PAPER. 


A company has just been esta- 
blished in London, tor the purpose 
of extracting every kind of ink, 
printed or written, from paper of 
every sort, and re-manufacturing it 
in the usual way. Such an inven- 
tion, which has long been a great 
desideratum, promises to be of con- 
siderable benefit to the public, by 
converting to great use the immense 
mass of waste paper, which is every 
where to be found; and thus, we 








hope, reducing the price of this 
most useful article, which has of 
late risen to such an extravagant 
height as to impede very materially 
the advancement of literature. A 
patent has been granted for this dis- 
covery. 

Paper already printed on, is now 
regularly bought in at the rag-shops 
of foreign countrics, to be re-ma. 
nufaétured by the paper-makers, 
Newspapers, old books, unsaleable 
books, can all be reduced to a white 
pulp by the process of Madame Mas- 
son. It is thus described in a con- 
tinental journal :—Choose papers of 
similar hues to be used together. On 
one hundred weight of paper pour 
five hundred weight of boiling wa- 
ter. Stir it continually with in- 
dented paddles, until the whole is 
reduced toa puip. Drain off the 
water through an opening covered 
with flannel, pour on fresh boiling 
water, and repeat the stirring with 
incessant industry. Such of the 
component parts of the printers’ 
ink as are not soluble in water, will 
sink to the bottom of the vat gra- 
dually, and the pulp will assume a 
whiter and whiter appearance, and 
may be removed in shallow pails to 
be submitted to the usual process of 
manufacture. This fortunate dis- 
covery will be the grand defence o! 
posterity against superfluous and te- 
dious books. 

The quantity of paper-stuff may 
in another manner be increased. 
Instead of making tinder from rags, 
it might be made, as in France, from 
the agaric of the ash. The fungus 
is sliced thin, dried, beaten with a 
hammer until it becomes very elas- 
tic, and boiled in water impregnated 
with salt-petre. In this state it rea- 
dily catches fire from the spark of a 
flint, and is sold very cheap at the 
shops by the name amadou. If this 
substance were easily to be had, the 
rags now burnt for tinder might be 
preserved, 
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New CEnTuRY. 


Mr. Pye, in his introduétion to 
his Carmen Seculare, notices the 
comroversy respecting the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He says that, at first, he was 
inclined to adopt the generally re- 
ceived ofinion, that the nineteenth 
century did not commence till the 
ist of fanuary, 1Sor: but that, on 
inquiry, he found all authority 
guainst him. He has therefore 
adopted the contrary opinion, and 
deprecates the resentment of those 
who differ from him. 

The fcllowing is the evidence 
which he produces : 

‘T found that the Secular Masque 
of Dryden was performed at Drury- 
lane theatre early in the year 1700; 
and that Prior’s Carmen Seculare 
was written for the same year, and 
obviously for the 1st of January. 
These examples were sufficient au- 
thority for me, independently of 
their showing the received opinion 
of that time. I found also in the 
schedule to the act of parliament 
for altering the style, and which is 
printed in all the Common Prayer 
Books, these words: * For the next 
century, that is, from the year 1800 
tothe year 1899 inclusive.” 

‘In the French Encyclopedia, 
Article Lettre Dominicale, we find, 
“Il changera en 1800, en 1900, 
en 2100, &c. en un mot au com- 
mencement de chacun des siecles 
dont la premiere année n’est pas 
bissextile.” And again under Cy- 
ce Solaire, explaining the tabies, 
it says—“ La premiere de ces tables 
sera pour le siecle qui a commencé 
par Vannée 1600; la second pour 
les siecles qui commence ment par 
les années 1700, 2100, 2500, 2900: 

3400, &c.”’ 

‘There is yet a stronger autho- 
rity, arising from the history of the 
institution ‘of the Curistian era, as if 
is usually called, though now knowa 
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not to be reckoned from the reat 
birth of our Saviour, but which 
makes no difference with respect to 
the present ques tion. 

‘A native of Scythia, Diony Sills 
Exiguus, so named from his stature, 
whoe xercised the function of Abbot 
at Rome, in the sixth century, think 
ing it disgraceful that the Christians 
should reckon their vears from the 
foundation of a city which was the 
seat of their persecutors, resolved 
to introduce a new era from the 
birth of Christ, which he fixed on 
the 25th of December, in the year 
of Rome 753; but, to accommo- 
date it to the Roman Calendar, he 
reckoned from the first of January 
ensuing, in the manner that he ex- 
emplified by the following table of 
the first century, and on which the 
calculation of the beginning and 
close of the century just commenc- 
ed in the table of our Common 
Prayer Books, is founded. 

o13 345 6 7 8'g 10 
ee ee Be Oe ae 

Il 1213 1415 161718 19202E 
| | | | | | 
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Our readers will recollect, wr 
“our \ Magazine for July last, p. 78, 
we gave the opinion of M. L alande, 
one of the greatest astrono: ners in 
Europe, on this much disputed 
point, and which is the reverse of 


that of the poet laureate. 
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[The following Tale is founded on this ex 
trac? from a London’ Magazine for the 
ysar 1782:—“ A young woman of low 
“* condition, in or about London, hearing 
“ that ber lover had fallen into the hands 
“ of a prefs-gang, and was carried on 














** clofe of the action, when almoft all firing 

“ had ceafed, a random foot firuck the un= 

i \ “ happy girl in the forehead, and put an 
By ** immediate end to her exiffence. 

Who can paint the lover as be flood, fixed 

| * in [pecchle sgrief? At length, however, 

f , “ having recovered bimfelf a little, be exe 

“* plained, in a few words, to thofe about 


— 
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boy. | { A: ** bim who it was that lay dead at bis feet, 

j ‘ora Was: “* and the various circumfances attending 

Lae, tk “© this ext aordinary adventure. Having 

) abe | i" ** done this, he took the lifelefs damfcl in 
4 4 ' “ 


bis arms, and leaped with her from the 
round=iop into the fea, amidft the tears 
‘and lamentations of bis brave compar 
nions.’ | 


EDWARD end SUSAN. 
ONG had honeft Edward addrefs’d 
4 his fair Sue, 
The pride of the hamlet was fhe; 
A lover more conitant, a virgin more true, 
Or acouple more comely not oft met the 
vicw-— 
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, to wed, 

Bh ad Its near approach fill’d them with giee; 
a, rf But foon both their hopes and their hap- 
if ; iy pinefs fled, 

a | For a prefs-gang, meantime, had made 
okie prize of poor Ned, 

ae 





And had dragg’d him away to the fea, 


4 “ board the Tender, immediately equip- 
. “¢ ped herfilf in the habit of a failor, and 
Ny “ threw bherfelf in the way of the officer 

: } “ of the gang. She enlifled, and was fent 

/ * to the fame foip with her lover, to whom 

li “foe made herfelf known. In a fort 
ie “* time foe learned the duties of ber flation, 
ii} ' : “ and exccuted them with uncommon faith- 
iM?  fulnefi and diligence, without ber fex 
fe “ being known to any one except ber lover. 
+ ** They at length were fent out with the 
‘3 “ feet which carried the gallant Rodney 

| 1 * to the Wefl-Indies. In the battle with 
Ht “ D’Graffe they were ordered on board the 
it ** Formidable (the Adimiral’s feip), and 

: “¢ placed in the round-tops. Towards the 


No hearts were from failings more f oh, 


The day was appointed when they were * 


—————— 
—_— 


This dreadful misfortune foon reached 
the maid, 
And a courage heroic infpir’d: 
In a failor’s apparel herfelf fhe array’d, 
Of the dangers and toils of the main not 
afraid, 
But to fhare them with Edward defir’d, 


To the port then fhe hafted, love con. 
quer’d her fears, 
And the gang that prefs’d Edward foon 
found, 
Who faluted the damfel with three hearty 
cheers, 
Then offer’d a bounty to fight the Mon- 
fieurs, 


And herfelf as a failor fhe bound. 


The party recruited, on fhip-board re. 
pair’d; 
Edward faw his fweet Sufan again: 
How exceflive his joy with his eyes he 
declar'd, 
But in fpeech he was filent—t’ expofe her 
he fear’d 
To perils much worfe than the main. 


That night upon watch the fair failor 
was plac’d, 
And her lover was foon by her fide; 
And whilft he, enraptur’d, her fair neck 
embrac’d, 
“ May heaven protect thee, my Sufan, 
{till chafte,” 
With paffionate ardour he cried. 


“ And if ever again to Old England's 
fweet fhore 
Heaven grant us in fafety to come, 
The dangers of fea we will never tempt 
210Fe; 
We'll wed and live happy, though we 
may be poor, 
With fome fnug little cot for our home. 


Thus we'll fettic for life, if my hopes are 
ful fill’d, 


“= And we'll {mile at the toils that are 


. afs’d ; 

Some {mall fruitful fpot by my hands fhall 
be till’d, 

Enough for our few wants my labours 
will yield, 


And yours hall prepare the repatt.” 
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With the future thus pleas’d, to the pre- 
fent refign’d, 
This pair hop’d for pleafure to come: 
But vain were their hopes; their fate was 
unkind, 
Adeftiny different for them was defign’d, 
And mournfully fad was their doom. 


From their native land fent into regions 
afar, 
Their duties they cheerly perform’d; 
Andc’en ’midft the dangers and thunders 
of war 
The {weet folace of love and affliction 
they hare, 
While roundthemthe elements ftorm’d. 


When the billows beat high, and the rain 
it fell faft, 

And threat’ning deftruclion appear’d, 
If Edward was fenr to the top of the matt, 
His Sufan went with him, though loud 

roar’d the blaft, 

And the gloom of the tempeft the 

cheer’d, 


When pois’nous vapours infected the fky, 
And peftilence {wept o’cr the deep; 
When Edward lay pale with funk cheek 
and dim eye, 

Attentive fhe watch’d him, and oft with 
a figh 

Endeavour’d to footh him to fleep. 


When lafh’d to the foe, while the deck 
floats with gere, 
Her ftation fhe takes by his fide, 
And for herfelf fearlefs the hears the loud 
roar, P 
And fees all around her the iron ftorm 
pour, 
And ftreams of blood crimfon the tide. 


For many Jong months they endur’d 
every woe, 
Yet ne’er did their confidence fail, 
That back to Old England they fome- 
time fhould go: 
At length with brave Rodney, in queft 
of the foe, 
To the Indies they gallantly fail. 


Approaching the coaft they the enemy 
met, 

And to fight him foon all was prepar’d: 

Aloft . the round-tops the lovers were 
ct; 

Nor this dang’rous ftation did they take 

with regret, 
For danger they never had fear’d. 
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’Pon the foe then the Britons exerted their 
might, 
And a terrible laughter enfu’d: 
Severe was the confi, long doubtful 


the fight, 
And a feene moft afflifing was offered 
the fight, 
For the decks with the dying were 
ftrew’d. 


And now then on all hands they victory 
cry, 
For the enemy began to retreat: 
Anendto their fuflerings Edward thought 
was now nich, 
When a ball, wing’d with fate, commif- 
fion’d on high, 
Laid his Sufan a corfe at his feet. 


For fome time the lover in {peechlefs grief 
gaz'd, 
And with calmnefs beheld the fad 
{cene; 
This woe-fraught misfortune his reafon 
had craz’d; 
At length he addrefs’d his companions, 
amaz’d, 
While tearful his eye and diftracted 
his mien: 


“ Behold the fair angel whom I long have 
ador’d, 
Whofe conftancy footh’d every grief; 
Since no more to my arms fhe can now 
be reftor’d 
No longer can life any comfort afford, 
And death is my only relief.” 


Thus faid, the pale maiden he warmly, 
embrac’d, 
And wildly he look’d at the wave; 
With an air of ftern joy then he leap’d 
from the matt, 
(While in tears the brave tars all around 
ftood aghaft ) 
And fought with his Sufan a watery 
grave. 


The ftory, though old, the failors yet tell, 
And it ftill does their forrows renew ; 
On the long-tried affection with pleafure 
they dwell, 
And figh for the fufferings that to the 
lot fell, 
Of unfortunate Edward and Suc. 
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318 Poetry. 


ALCANDER aad LYCIDAS; 
OR 


The Helvetian Shepherds: A Paftoral Poem. 
O*; Alpine hills, whence fable Iler 


ours 
Its rifirg billows thro’ the fylvan fhores: 
Blett Lycidas, the mountain woods along, 
Drove his fair flock, and tun’d the rural 
fong; 
The fun’s declining wheels had ting’d the 
main, 
And from their toils return’d the labour- 
ing train, 
When from the vales a hoary fwain he 
view’d, 
With feeble pace, approaching thro’ the 
wood : 
His right a ftaff of bending willow bore, 
His lett fuftain’d a {crip of feanty ftore: 
‘Thrice twenty winters prefs’d him with 
their cold, 
Thrice twenty fummers had his forrows 
told. 
His tattered mantle floated in the breeze, 
A faithful dog purfued him thro’ the trees. 
Soon as advanc’d the venerable man, 
Awhile he ftood, and gazed, and thus 
began. 
ALCANDER. 
* Thrice happy fwain! who far from ills 


remov'd, 

By heaven protected, by the world belov’d, 

Liv’ft here, the monarch of this bleft do- 
main, 

While defolation fills the neighbouring 
plain: 

For thee the fkies indulgent fhowers be- 
ftow ; 

For thee the fields in bright profufion 
grow. 

At eve, fecure thy fleecy care retires; 

At eve thehearth difplaysitscheerful fires: 

in peace thy vales and {funny hiils are fown; 

Such are thy joys, and fuch were once my 


own. 

But now my foul thefe pleafures muft 
refign, 

My flock, my eot, and all that once were 
mine; 


Doom’d thro’ a world of mifery to flray, 
And find no home in life’s declining day. 
This dog alone, of all my former friends, 
Cheers my fad hours, and now my fteps 
attends; 

And wherefoe’er thro’ lingering life I go, 
Withdumb compaffion mitigates my woe. 
Oh! let thy hofpitable gifts be given, 


The friend of ftrangers is the care of 


heav’n,’ 





LycIpas. 


© O fwain! whate’er my ficlds or low. 

ing kine 

Can yield to want and age fhall here be 
thine; 

Not folely for themfelves the good fhould 
live, 

Tis heav’n that grants them wealth, and 
theirs to give. 

But whence, O ttranger! this reverfe of 
fate, 

Thy fteps fo wearied, and thy journey 
late? 

Has fome unfriendly brother, from thy 
land, 

Or Lord, expell’d thee with a tyrant’s 
hand? 

Or fon ufurp’d, ungrateful on the plain, 
‘hy rural mantion and thy fleecy train?’ 
ALCANDER. 

© No lordly tyrant with unfeeling rage, 

O fwain! expels me in declining age; 

Nor brother, bafe, ufurps my fleecy train; 

Nor neighbour drives me friendlefs from 
the plain; 

Nor fon ungrateful—but by ftrangers 
thrown 

On the wide world, and to the world 
unknown: 

I tafte the bread of bitternefs and care, 

And feel the dire inclemencies of air: 

For now no flock, nor cottage, mine re- 
main, 

Nor friends in age, my forrows to re- 
ftrain. 

Thrice fixty fheep, and thrice a fcore of 
kine, 

Spread o’er the fields and mountain 
ground were mine: 

Bofore my cot the Rhone impell’d his 
flood, 

Behind arofe, of beech, a lofty wood; 

‘There firft my happier fcenes of life be- 

un, 

In ieidions fhaded from the fummer’s fun. 

Along the craggy cliffs my vines arofe, 

With purple clufters and depending 
boughs: 

There fhone above the fteep my fields of 
corn, 

With fafe enclofures fromthe foreft borne; 

There firft the fweets of early toil I knew, 

There oft my feet have brufh’d the 
morning dew; 

There, too, my flocks along the valleys 
{pr ead, 

Paus’d at the brook, or fought the cool- 
ing fhade ; 

While I, rejoicing on my rural throne, 

Beheld, at cafe, the little realm my own. 
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But, ah ! not long, the rage of wafting war 

Dettroy’d my ficlds, and urg’d me thence 
afar. 

Now, driv’n to want, in folitude I go, 

‘thro’ fylvan fhades, and mountains topt 
with fnow, 

To beg fubliftence from the rural train, 

And footh, with hope of death, the fenfe 
of pain. 

This path-way led my feet from yonder 
height, 

To feck repofe, and fhelter from the 
night: 

Oh! let the hofpitable boon be given ; 

Who gives the ttranger will receive 
from heaven.’ 


LycibAs. 

‘Hard is the bofom that rejects the 
poor, 

And fad to fhut the ftranger from the 
door: 

This night, at leafl, with me forget your 
woe3, 

Reft from your toils, and in my cot re- 
pofe : 

For now the night extends her awful 
fhade, 


And clouds of darknefs from the moun- 
tain {pread; 

Along the vale each weary fwain retires, 

Aad diftant domes reflect their evenmg 
fires.’ 


| 


4n ADIEU to the VALE cf PAR- 
NASSUS; @ romantic Jpot near Schee 
nechady, 


S* EET fmiling vale, a tender, laft 

b adieu; 

Soon muft thy beauties vanifh from my 
view. 

Already duty chides a fcholar fwain, 

Who fhuns his ftudy for thy grafly plain; 

Bids him no longer haunt thy bowery 
way, 

Where love and innocence delight to 
flray ; 

With voice fevere commands him to de- 

art, 

And break the flowery chain that binds 

his heart. 


Farewell, fweet vale! a tender, long 
adieu! 
Ah! could my forrows all be left with 


you: 
Ah! could dejection which I’ve cherifh’d 
—fade— 


Be left to dumber in thy filent thade : 
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Ah! could fond hope and pleafure’s cheer- 
ful throng, 

Elate and footh me with their thrilling 
fong ; 

Delufions vanith, fancy’s falthoods ceafe, 

Dull cares be banifh’d by the {mile of 
peace. 

Sweet vale! how oft I've trac’d thy 

lovely glade, 

And brufh’d the dew drops from thy 
ruftling fhade; 

How many tales I’ve told thy evening 


breeze ; 

How many garlands hung upon thy 
trees ; 

How often liften’d to thy ftreamlets’ 
found, 


Which, tumbling, throws its fairy mu- 
fic round. 


But now, perhaps, I never more fhall 
rove 
Along thy glade, amid thy whifpering 
rove ; 
No more thy folitudes fhall footh my 
breaft, 
Thy little waters murmur me to reft; 
No more thy echo, in her airy hall, 
In hollow voice, fhall anfwer to my call; 
No more refound the lay that love would 
frame, 
And bid each rock repeat my Laura’s 
name. 


Ah! if the peerlefs maid fhould prefs 
thy green, 

Thy haunts furvey, and wander where 
I’ve been; 

Guard and protect her: let no fouth- 


wind dare 

To hover round and damp her flowing 
hair ; 

Let ali thy fongfters raife their tuneful 
{trains, 


And fweeteit fragrance fill thy bloomy 
plains ; 

And thou, fair Luna, light her on her 
way, 

And in her path throw thy foft trem- 
bling ray. 

If the lov’d maid fhould ever prefs thy 

green, 

Thy haunts furvey, and wander where 
I’ve been, 

Thofe thoughts, which I have told alone 


to thee, 

Walt to her breaft, that fhe may think 
of me: 

Tell her thofe fcenes 1 oft have rambled 
o'er; 


But now, far diftant, may behold no more 
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To the Editor of the Monibly Magazine. 
SIR, 

Pope's attempt to deferibe the labaur of Syfe 
plus is juflly efieemed, by critical readers, 
as one of the nobleft examples of repre- 
frutative harmony in our language. The 
enclofed needs no comment from the an- 
thor ; but, as the paffage is fbort, per- 
haps é may find a place in your elegant 


mifcellany. euaeee 


_—-- 


The LABOUR¢/SY SIPHUS iaHELL. 
11th Odyffey. 


By Pore. 


TURN’D my eye, and, as I turn’d, 
furvey "d 
A mournful vifion—the Syfiphean fhade: 
With many 2 weary ftep, and many a 
groan, 
Up a high hill he heaves a huge round 
ftone ; . 


The huge round ftone, refulting with a 
‘bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and {mokes 
along the ground. 

Agzin the reitleis orb his toil renews, 

Dult mounts in clouds, and f{weat de. 
fcends in dews. 


Copied from a late verfion of Homer, 


Turning around thro’ Pluto’s dreary 

dome, 

The realm of forrawandof endlefs gloom, 

My eyes the lab’ring Syfiphus furvey’d, 

In Ades ever doom’d a mournful fhade! 

Heaving, he ftrains (fo Jove condemns 
his foul), 

A huge round rock up a high hill to roll. 

The huge round rock, from off the 
mountain ground, 

Headlong rolls down the gloom, and 
makes all hell refound! 

Again he heaves the never-ceafing ftone, 

Eternal woe fuccecds, and groan to 
groan ! 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The * Ode to Samuet Low, Esq.” by “ Censor,” though ex- 
pressive of correé? opinions, is, in manner, not fully adapted for publica- 


tion in our miscellany. 
Several poetical pieces 
pear in due season. 


*“ KorzEBUE tothe EMPEROR Pavuv” breathes ¢ 


hy * J. Davis,” are received, and will ap- 


generous ind: gnation 


in vigorous and spirited verse; but a few dines have induced us to sus- 


perc d its insertion. 




















An * Eulogium on Gen. Wasnincton,” has been received. The 
length of this performance renders it werciuhle for our Magazine; and 
the numerous publications on the same subject, as well as similar claims 
which we are obliged to reject, induce us to return it in the manner our 
friendly correspondent has requested. 

The “ Epistle from a Clergyman to two Young Ladies, &c.”’ and the 
* Verses,” by the same correspondent, possess not sufficient originality 
and spirit to entitle them to a place in our literary vehicle. 

“An Oration on War,” though a pleasing specimen of juvenile decla- 
mation, scems not calculated to interest the majority of our readers. 
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